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TRATEGICALLY located on the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, 
Todd Shipyards are equipped with 
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‘The American Tradition 


By KENNETH B. Murpock 


Speech at Nobel Luncheon, New York, October 21 


r : VRADITIONS do not depend on age, and the value of a gen- 


uine tradition is measured not by its antiquity but by its direct 

relation to the issues and activities of a vigorous society. We 
have, I suspect, in spite of our youth, a tradition as robust as some of 
those in nations far older than ours. Certainly we have our heroes and 
our myths—idealizations of the great figures and events of our past, 
and when a nation has created its own heroes and myths it has built at 
least the foundations of a tradition. The Pilgrims, Jamestown, Valley 
Forge, Washington, Lincoln, Hamilton, Jefferson, the Open Door, the 
Melting Pot, Huckleberry Finn, self-reliance, free enterprise, Uncle 
Tom, Benjamin Franklin, Plymouth Rock—every word in such a list 
is in some degree an American symbol, evoking in each of us some tra- 
ditional association, serving for each of us as a concrete image of an 
aspect of our native creed. And many of the words in such a list have 
such specific evocations for us that they serve to crystallize our tastes 
and prejudices and to regulate, at least in part, our actions. The critic 
of dangerous elements in American “big business” is answered by an 
appeal to the supposed views of Alexander Hamilton, but the critic 
retorts with the name of Jefferson. We used to attack Prohibition by 
calling it Puritan, although any Puritan would have been startled by 
the mere idea of banning these good creatures of God, beer, wine, and 
spirits; shifting our ground we support our belief in religious liberty 
by an appeal to the Puritan’s hallowed shades, although historically he 
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had little use for religious tolerance except for himself. Our talk, our 
thought, and our acts, are constantly linked with what we believe about 
the national past, and the fact that the heroes we set up in our shrines 
often have little likeness to any historical reality does not mean that we 
have no tradition. So long as we derive from history symbols, spurs to 
thought—or, sometimes, substitutes for it—we are to some extent tra- 
ditionalists, and must admit the existence of an American tradition. 
Has anyone ever followed an American political campaign without see- 
ing such figures as Lincoln or Franklin or Washington wheeled out 
like lay figures to be draped by the political orator in a suit of his own 
ideas? Such men as Hamilton and Jefferson have left very nimble 
ghosts, apparently able to haunt two political and social camps at once. 
The central word in our tradition is, of course, “Americanism,” but that 
word too changes its definition almost as often as prejudices come into 
conflict. The notorious Frank Hague, I am told, once said: ‘““We hear 
about constitutional rights, free speech, and the free press. Every time 
I hear these words I say to myself “That man is a Red, that man is a 
Communist.’ You never heard a real American talk in that manner.” If 
this is American, what of the Bill of Rights? If the Bill of Rights is 
American, as it unquestionably is, what of the Dies Committee and its 
successors using ““American” and “Americanism”—words that should 
be precious to us—in a way that seems to equate good citizenship with 
a denial of that very Bill of Rights? 

I do not mean to be discouraging in suggesting that we often invoke 
tradition with a calm disregard of historical fact or with prejudiced 
distortions of it; for the moment my point is simply that we have a tra- 
dition, which, understood or not, and used well or badly, is of real 
‘moment in our everyday thinking and activity. If this is so, it is surely 
important in a day when we must reassess the bases of our civilization 
in order to survive, that we should reckon with the power of our tradi- 
tions, try to understand them, and try to choose from them those that 
can best serve us now. If the loosing of atomic power means in fact the 
beginning of a new era, we have the task of preventing the creation of 
our scientific Frankensteins from becoming a monster; we face the 
problem of keeping physical power the servant, not the master, of the 
mind of man. We shall need every stimulus which tradition can give. 

But it must be stimulus. Tradition is a word of more than one mean- 
ing, and itself a power capable of dangerous uses. We still remember 
the phrase, “the dead hand of tradition’ —and the phrase still has mean- 
ing. How often has the American tradition, or what passes for it, been 
used as authority for a blind clinging to outworn concepts? Economic 
royalists, educational reactionaries, conservatives posed—and exposed 
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—like ostriches with their eyes blinded in the sands of the past, are 
prone to justify their prejudices by plaintive references to what they 
fancy to be the standards of the Puritans, the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion, or of this or that national hero, forgetting that the Puritan, the 
Patriot, and those of our heroes who deserve the name gave their 
energies not to keep things as they were but, according to their lights, to 
remake them into what they should be. Dr. Johnson defined patriotism 
as “the last refuge of a scoundrel”; when we hear Americanism iden- 
tified with repressive and intolerant opposition to liberal social, politi- 
‘al, and economic thought and action, we may be tempted to say that 
tradition is the last resort of reaction. But I believe that the tradition 
which serves the reactionary demagogue or the frightened opponent of 
all change, is a tradition of words, not facts, a compound of prejudiced 
notions corresponding to no reality. 

Wecan, I think, be sure that any definition of the American tradition 
must include, as an essential element, the American insistence through- 
out history on nonconformity, on the virtues of free debate and open 
dissent, and the American distrust of any doctrine or idea hardened and 
institutionalized to the point of lifelessness. Americans have repeatedly 
proclaimed their inalienable right to judge any belief or dogma accord- 
ing to its fitness in a progressing society. The best in our tradition comes 
not from genteel deference to stereotyped codes, but from real rever- 
ence for ideas given vitality by their origin in the free intellectual 
activity of men who have loved life and have sought to realize in it 
ideals worthy of liberated minds. The greatest American leaders have 
been idealists, not in any remote metaphysical sense, but idealists to 
whom ideals have meant a challenge to improve constantly the relation 
between man and his institutions, between the free spirit and organized 
society. Our intellectual democracy is declared by fascists to be ineffi- 
cient, but its moral efficiency seems to me to have been abundantly 
proved. But the moment our idealism, in an atomic age or any other, 
becomes static, it loses its virtue, and at the same moment it betrays the 
past and loses all claim to the dignity of the name, tradition. Emerson 
quoted an old lady who said that pious New Englanders were so inter- 
ested in the next world that they “had to hold on hard to the huckleberry 
bushes to hinder themselves from being translated.” The best of them 
did hold on hard, because they knew that the strongest moral and 
spiritual tradition has always to be tied to huckleberry bushes and the 
solid earth and never lost in a cloudy realm remote from living society. 
And Emerson said of Boston—and his words apply as well to every 
American district in which fruitful American ideas have grown and 
momentous American actions prepared for—“Boston never wanted a 
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good principle of rebellion in it. There is always a minority uncon- 
vinced—some new light—some protester against the cruelty of the 
magistrates to the Quakers—some defender of the slave against 
the politician or the merchant; some champion of first principles of 
humanity against the rich and luxurious; some noble protestant who 
will not stoop to infamy when all are gone mad, but will stand for 
liberty and justice, if alone, until all come back to him.” 

Such talk is anathema to fascists; such talk argues for a tradition in 
which variety, change, and nonconformity are essential—and such talk, 
as talk, is no solution for our problems. But such talk can be imple- 
mented, as Emerson meant it to be, by action. It can and should breed 
a determination, to quote Emerson again, “to carry forward” a “life of 
civil and religious freedom, of education, of social order, and of loyalty 
to law,” rooted in principle, freely tested and freely chosen. If our 
society is so rooted, and can be kept so in the years ahead, then, and then 
only, we may say that it is in the American tradition; only then can we 
be confident that our tradition is still a fountain of youth, not a petrify- 
ing pool. Americans have always been pioneers, whether they have 
been preaching sermons, or clearing forests or experimenting in poli- 
tics, science, or art. Only as pioneers with something of the spirit of the 
Western frontiersman, the early Virginian settler, or the Puritan 
seeker for God’s kingdom in the wilderness, and, above all, with some- 
thing of their deep sense of responsibility to their fellow adventurers, 
can Americans fitly serve a world sadly in need of the moral pioneer. 


Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Professor of English in Harvard University, 
will be the American-Scandinavian Foundation Lecturer to the Scandinavian 
Universities in 1946 





Gustav Vigeland, Self-Portrait 





Final Plan of the Vigeland Park 


_ The Vigeland Sculptural Park 


HE GREAT Norwegian sculptor Gustav Vigeland was the 

subject of an article by Cecilie Gerner in the December 1943 

number of the Review. At that time, while Norway was still 
occupied by the enemy, we were unable to get pictures of the newer 
sculptures. We have now received a splendid collection from which 
eight are chosen for reproduction here. Of special interest is the Mono- 
lith, which Vigeland finished shortly before his death. It rises seventy 
feet high from a solid rock foundation. Every part of the surface is 
covered with reliefs. To quote from Mrs. Gerner’s article, “The Mono- 
lith is to represent climbing humanity struggling upwards, one indi- 
vidual after the other, towards the light, the sun, or, if you will, heaven, 
in a passionate rhythm, from the slow cyclops on the steps to the 
individuals who have reached highest and with quivering nerves are 
stretching their hands up to the limit of their strength, some in faith, 
some in defiance! Everyone can here supply his own innermost 
thoughts as he stands reverently in front of this symbol of man’s eter- 
nal longing and striving. The Monolith is the all-dominating climax 
of the whole Sculptural Park—like a violent and mighty concluding 
movement in a symphony.” 





THE VIGELAND SCULPTURAL PARK 


The Monolith 
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Detail of the Monolith 
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Detail of the Monolith 
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Granite Group 
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Granite Group 
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One of the Portals Leading to the Monolith 





Swedish Foreign Policy after the Second 
World War 


By HeErpert TINGSTEN 


URING THE FIRST WORLD WAR, as also during the 
D Second, the neutrality line was dominant in Swedish foreign 

policy and Swedish discussion. Individual opinions on the 
groups of warring powers were, however, very conflicting. Within the 
upper classes, which means within the Conservative Party, sympathy 
for Germany was in.the ascendant. For several decades past Sweden 
had received its strongest cultural impulses from Germany; many 
people saw the Russian expansionist tendencies as the real danger to 
Sweden’s independence; complete democracy had not yet been fully 
realized in Sweden—the composition of the Upper House of the Riks- 
dag being dependent on a property qualification—and Germany rep- 
resented a constitutional middle way resembling that which prevailed 
in Sweden and was upheld by the party of the right. Within the parties 
of the left, which had a majority of the original voters, but owing to 
the undemocratic character of the Upper House were not fairly repre- 
sented, the opposite view was held. A German victory would, it was 
thought, not only threaten the democratic ideas which the parties of the 
left were intent on introducing in Sweden, but would endanger the 
entire internationalistic and humanitarian way of life represented first 
and foremost by England, the United States, and France. 

During the Second World War the situation was the same in so far 
that an overwhelming public opinion backed the government in its 
efforts to keep Sweden out of the war. By entering the war—such was 
the general opinion—Sweden would only expose itself to terrible risks 
without being able to change the issue of the conflict to any appreciable 
extent. Why, people said, should Sweden voluntarily go in while other 
smaller and larger countries, among them the United States, tried to 
keep out until they were attacked by the aggressive powers? This very 
argument, however, showed that the general understanding of what 
was involved in the war had undergone a change since 1914. Swedish 
opinion was definitely on the side of the Allies, especially the English- 
speaking countries. The fact that democracy had prevailed and been 
accepted by all the parties had something to do with this change, as had 
also the recession of German influence before the oncoming flood of 
impulses from England and the United States during the time between 
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the two wars. But most determining was no doubt fear and abhorrence 
of the Nazi policy of violence, especially as it manifested itself during 
the war in our neighboring countries. A victory for Nazism appeared 
synonymous with the suppression of the ideas that characterized Swe- 
den and linked the nation with the democratic countries. 

True, there were some departures from this dominant line of unity. 
We need not attach much importance to the plainly Nazi papers or 
“parties,” and it is significant that not a single representative of such 
tendencies ever sat in the Swedish Riksdag. Of more consequence are 
the smaller groups within various classes in the community—the mili- 
tary, business men, farmers—which showed sympathy for, or at least a 
tendency to excuse, Germany; admiration of Germany’s manifestation 
of strength and fear of Russia may both have played a part in this. 
How large these groups are cannot be determined, especially as the 
attitude referred to is difficult to define; but most likely they are only 
small minorities within the social categories mentioned. Close behind 
the Nazi sympathizers were the defeatists within the various parties 
who—no doubt with mental reservations—wrote and spoke of Ger- 
many in more or less servile phrases. To draw a line between these two 
groups was not easy, especially in 1940-1941 at the time when Germany 
was at the pinnacle of its power. 

On the other hand there were probably larger groups of people who 
criticized the policy of the Government as too careful and compliant 
towards Germany. During the Winter War between Russia and Fin- 
land in 1939-1940, strong elements within the various parties demanded 
a more active support for Finland. During the time that followed, the 
Government was attacked for yielding to Germany—especially in the 
' transport of a German division from Norway to Finland in the sum- 
mer of 1941 and in the transit of soldiers on leave between Norway and 
Germany. Criticism was voiced also against the interference—though 
of a rather mild order—with the freedom of the press in the same con- 
nection. The attacks were led by the organs of the People’s Party, espe- 
cially Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning edited by Torgny 
Segerstedt. On the whole, however, we can say that a preponderance of 
public opinion accepted the policy of the Government, but.that this 
opinion tended to become more hostile to the Nazis and more dubious 
towards the acquiescence in German claims than appeared in official 
pronouncements or Riksdag debates. 

When Germany was conquered, the feeling among people every- 
where was one of joy and relief, not to say rapture. The liberation of 
Denmark and Norway was awaited with keen suspense and greeted 
with enthusiasm. Yet there appeared shades of different opinions fol- 
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lowing the lines of cleavage that had obtained during the war. Within 
leading political circles it was asserted that Sweden’s neutrality policy 
had been efficient and successful and that Sweden had no reason to fee! 
qualms of conscience on account of its compliance and passivity. In 
quarters that had been prone to criticize the Government, on the other 
hand, there appeared a certain sense of discomfort with regard to the 
role Sweden had played, and there was a tendency to stress the human- 
itarian contribution Sweden had made as well as also the direct support 
that had been given the neighboring countries. These shades of differ- 
ence, however, were not of great consequence and did not seriously dis- 
turb the unanimity. The individuals and newspapers which had been 
Nazi sympathizers around 1941 had during the later years of the war 
little by little slipped over to the dominant view of Germany; the reve- 
lations regarding the German concentration camps no doubt completed 
the conversion of many. 

In attempting briefly to sketch Sweden’s present position in foreign 
affairs, it is natural to take up first the question of adherence to the new 
peace organization, the United Nations. The question has not been the 
subject of lively debate, but from the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced it seems that there is general agreement to the effect that 
Sweden should join. This is definitely different from what took place 
when the League of Nations was under discussion after the First 
World War; then two of the large parties, the Conservative and the 
Farmers’ Party, opposed the proposition of the Liberal-Socialist Cab- 
inet that Sweden should enter the League, and the discussion both in 
the Riksdag and in the press was searching and acrimonious. But the 
more positive disposition toward the new peace organization is not 
marked by enthusiasm or great hopes. It is rather a doubting and 
resigned acceptance. Not that there is any fundamental objection to 
assuming the obligations which the San Francisco charter demands of 
its signatories. Other considerations come to the fore. Now, as in the 
debate about the League of Nations, the dominant position of the Great 
Powers gives us pause. Moreover—and this argument seems to have 
more real weight—it appears that, the rules governing decisions in the 
Security Council being what they are, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is not likely to take action in the conflicts that are most probable 
and of most crucial importance. This critical attitude is not synonymous 
with a desire that the rules should be changed so as to render action 
possible even without the consent of one of the Great Powers that are 
permanently represented in the Council. On this point opinions are 
divided. But the criticism stems from the idea that the rule requiring 
agreement of all the Great Powers before action can be taken shows 
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that the new organization is no sure guarantee of peace. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the disagreements between the English-speaking 
Powers and Russia in recent months has strengthened this feeling. 

Certain polls taken by the Swedish Gallup Institute recently bear 
out this estimate of public reaction. In June 57 percent of those asked 
declared their opinion that Sweden ought to enter a new League of 
Nations if one was formed; only 15 percent answered No. But at the 
same time 45 percent of those asked did not believe that the new organi- 
zation could safeguard the peace of the world for fifty years, while 
26 percent thought it could. Two months later the question as to 
whether Sweden ought to join the United Nations was answered with 
a simple Yes by 49 percent, while 6 percent gave a qualified assent, and 
26 percent answered No. 

A certain cleavage between what might be called the International 
and the Northern line has been perceptible in Swedish politics after 
the end of the war. During the war there was a lively discussion of the 
possibilities for future Northern co-operation. There were even some 
prominent politicians who urged a Northern federation of states to 
include Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and Norway, and the idea gained 
many adherents. In its more extreme form the project has lost all 
actuality, but the conviction held by many that the four Northern 
states, or at least the three Scandinavian states, should co-operate in 
defending their neutrality, in case the new peace organization should 
not prove effective, still persists. 

A certain difference of opinion on this point was seen in two speeches 
last summer, one by the retiring Foreign Minister Christian Giinther, 
the other by the Foreign Minister who was just taking office, Osten 
Undén. The former emphasized Northern neutrality in relation to the 
international peace organization; the latter sharply urged the impor- 
tance of the international organization and warned against assuming 
in advance that it might fail and therefore looking to neutrality as a 
subsidiary line. 

The Russian problem is undoubtedly the one that is most discussed 
by the man in the street, though it is not in the foreground of public 
debate. What is called “rysskrdacken” is an instinctive, rather. unreason- 
ing distrust and fear of Russia. It is natural for many Swedes, espe- 


cially those of the older generation, who in their childhood were indoc- ° 


trinated with the idea that Russia was the real danger to Sweden and to 
the Western countries as a whole. It is based on a conception of Russian 
expansionist tendencies which, so far as Sweden is concerned, has no 
foundation in fact, and is colored by memories of the Russian oppres- 
sive policy in Finland in the early part of the present century. It is a 
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matter of course that this fear of Russia has especially flourished in 
circles where Nazi sympathies during the war have been strongest. 

This inherited fear of Russia no doubt enters into the more definite 
and more reasoned opinion which is now growing quite prevalent. Peo- 
ple feel distrust, or at least skepticism, against Russia for two reasons. 
One is that Russia is a Communist dictatorship which in its absolute 
suppression of all civil liberties resembles the Nazi and fascist regimes. 
The other is that Russian policies in recent years have shown a decided 
nationalistic tendency which has found expression first and foremost in 
the attack on Finland in 1939 and the conquest of the Baltic countries, 
but is present also in the treatment of Poland and the Balkan states. 
The continued presence of the Russian troops in the Danish island 
Bornholm, so near the southern coast of Sweden, has naturally in- 
creased the feeling of apprehension. A Russia under the influence of 
both nationalistic and Communistic-revolutionary ideas, unless it were 
counterbalanced by an Anglo-American bloc, would, it is feared, be a 
threat to the independence of many if not all European states. A Gal- 
lup poll in May of this year showed that 40 percent of those questioned 
did not believe in Russia’s will to co-operate peacefully with England 
and the United States, while only 34 percent believed in the will to 
co-operate. 

Even those who are skeptical, however, certainly believe that Sweden 
should try to cultivate friendly relations with Russia. In that respect 
they do not differ from those who take a more optimistic view of Rus- 
sian policies. To the latter belong the Communists who in 1944 tripled 
their strength, winning 300,000 of the voters, that is more than 10 per- 
cent of the electorate. No doubt certain burning domestic issues, nota- 
bly the ceiling on wages during the war, contributed to this victory; but 
on the other hand it is an indisputable fact that the Communist press 
slavishly defends everything Russia does and declares that the Com- 
munistic dictatorship is the only “true” democracy. Within all parties 
there are strong elements which demand that we show Russia confi- 
dence and thereby try to win the confidence of the Russians in return; 
increased cultural connections are urged as a means to attain this goal. 
In these quarters there is a strong reaction against criticism, at least 
against sharp criticism, of Russian conditions. Finally, it cannot be 
denied that there are newspapers and individuals who are sensitive to 
the change in public opinion, and now show the same disposition to 
excuse Russia that they formerly did to excuse Germany; time-servers 
who were formerly Nazi sympathizers and now, in their eagerness to 
be “up-to-date,” go to the opposite extreme. 

While it is true that the Swedish press is inclined to be careful and 
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reserved in its attitude toward Russia, this has nothing to do with any 
limitations in the freedom of the press. The tendency to influence the 
press by restrictions, which obtained during the German victories, is 
entirely a thing of the past—except for certain obvious political con- 
siderations. In the long run even voluntary limitations on discussion 
may become risky, because the public is deprived of the information 
and the debate that are necessary for judging international and Swed- 
ish problems. 

Closely connected with the problem of Russia is that of Finland. The 
traditional extremely warm sympathies for Finland cooled somewhat 
when Finland in 1941 entered the war on Germany’s side, and when 
she kept up the fight as long as possible, in spite of strong admonitions, 
especially from Sweden, that she make peace. But even now these sym- 
pathies play a great part in Swedish opinion. Most Swedes are con- 
vineed that the Finns really wish to fulfill their obligations and live in 
friendly relations with Russia. If Russia will honestly respect Fin- 
land’s independence, in letter and spirit, she will win much good will 
in Sweden, but if the opposite should happen, distrust of Russia would 
become quite dominant. The present attitude of the Swedish press is 
determined by an honest desire not to do anything to disturb the rela- 
tions between Russia and Finland. 

That the Swedish nation earnestly hopes for peace and friendly co- 
operation between Russia on one side and England and America on 
the other is a matter of course. As regards Russia especially, there is a 
general desire, even in quarters where the distrust is deeply anchored, 
to cultivate more friendly and open relations. But it is equally undis- 
putable that most Swedes look to England and the United States as the 
chief supporters and protectors of the ideas of democracy, freedom, and 
humanity which have become one with the Swedish national feeling. On 
these two countries the future of Sweden as of many other small 
nations seems fundamentally to rest. 


Herbert Tingsten is professor of political science in the University of Stock- 

holm. In 1939 he visited the United States with a Fellowship from the Ameri- 

can-Scandinavian Foundation. He has made a particular study of federal 

governments and in 1942 published a book entitled Samtidens Férbundsstater, 

describing the governments of the United States, Switzerland, Canada, Aus- 

tralia, and South Africa with the idea of finding a model for a possible Scan- 
dinavian federation 
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‘The Resistance of Swedish Authors 


By Eyvinp JOHNSON 


WEDEN, DURING THE WAR, was a small “neutral” island 

in the far North. I am deliberately putting the word “neutral” in 
quotation marks, for actually our neutrality was of uncertain 
strength and value. We lived under German pressure. Some, perhaps 
many, bent before it and spoke honey-sweet words toward the South, 
and we saw backs bent in impotent humility and reverence; but the 
great mass of our nation possessed a clear anti-Nazi and democratic 
understanding. The majority of the members in all political parties 
except those of the Nazis were pre- 

pared to defend Sweden against Ger- 

man attacks. There were even groups 

which, looking toward Norway and 

Denmark, wanted to make a more ef- 

fective contribution in the fight against 

Nazism than our rather tame expres- 

sions of sympathy. In these quarters 

people felt that, in addition to the 

material help we could give our neigh- 

bors in the occupied countries, we ought 

to take a firmer official attitude against 

Germany and lend a more direct sup- 

port to the forces that for years past 

had fought against the Nazi realm. 

When I speak of the Swedish resist- 

ance, I mean especially these groups. 

Eyvind Johnson The war in the autumn of 1939 came 

as a surprise to large sections of our 

people. Many had expected it and were prepared, but the nation as a 
whole had not by any means reached that degree of preparedness which 
it attained later. Simultaneously with the outbreak of the war, or soon 
after, several of our vitally important outlets were closed. Connections 
with the West, which up to that time we had thought absolutely essen- 
tial, were broken, and we were left to-ourselves to rely on our own 
resources and our own ability and strength. On April 9, 1940, when the 
Germans forced their way into Denmark and Norway, we became still 
more isolated. True, our supplies, our will to resist German influences, 
our own labors went pretty far. We could even to some extent help, for 
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instance, Norway ; even though the help was both inadequate and from 
many points of view unsatisfactory. Our position, as I have pointed out 
before, was wobbly in some quarters, but the positive strength to resist 
had at least been awakened, and the necessity of relying on ourselves 
released a power and a unity never before known in the Swedish 
people. 

This unity in the problems vital to our democratic nation was re- 
flected very early in the Swedish authors. I do not mean that the authors 
instantly sat down and wrote “defense poems,” “defense dramas,” or 
“defense novels,” which were hurriedly sent out to the waiting Swedish 
people. Nor do I mean that they closed ranks and stood forth as a band 
of prophets or spiritual leaders. But most of the Swedish authors real- 
ized that the issues of the war meant the to be or not to be of their own 
freedom. The majority of them were prepared to put themselves 
immediately at the disposal of the country and to do what they could 
for the national defense. Even if they were not drafted for military 
service, they felt that they were in the same army and belonged to the 
same defensive front as the men who stood guard along our boundaries. 
It was the same country, the same view of life they wanted to defend. 

There were few who were found wanting. 

Literature and poetry is not something that comes to order as a 
ready-made product when one presses a button. One cannot—at least 
not with any prospect of worthwhile results—say to an author, as a 
newly wed poet’s wife said to her husband the morning after the wed- 
ding: “Ola, get up and write a poem!” For she had heard that he was 
paid fifty kronor apiece for his poems. No, things are not so simple as 
all that. It requires, often, a long and complicated process in which 
views of life, national obligation, psychological insight, artistic urge to 
create, and experience of life must all be fused in a poem, a drama, a 
novel, which is to liberate, instruct, or at least entertain and amuse 
human beings—a work which is to be a vehicle of ideas about the world 
and the individuals that constitute it, which is to express the satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction of the author with the world and with the persons 
in his private circle of acquaintances. It does not spout upon the com- 
mand of political leaders or army leaders who turn on a faucet. The 
author who takes his task seriously has a much longer road to travel. 
There may be years of effort, disappointments, failures, and studies 
behind a poem, a drama, or a novel. It would be wrong to assert that the 
spokesmen of Swedish literature changed or even could change their 
former author-personalities over night. I cannot think of a single one 
who, in the turn of a hand, threw off the coat of his personality, rolled 
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up his shirt sleeves, spit in his hands, and cried out: ““Now’s the time to 
write about preparedness!” Everything ripens more slowly. 

But at least something happened when the war came and we felt that 
we were no longer in a secure nook where nothing could disturb us, 
where no spark from the great conflagration could reach us. Our finest 
lyrists were soon standing guard in order to defend our spiritual values 
—the values of freedom and justice, of a community founded on law, 
the values that were threatened both from without and from within. It 
was not usually marching songs they wrote, but they expressed Swed- 
ish views of life, Swedish sense of justice, and Swedish reaction against 
what was happening in the world right outside our borders. In our 
dramas and novels the same spirit appeared. It was not done in re- 
sponse to any definite signal. It had not gushed forth, rather it trickled, 
it dripped; but slowly it penetrated our lyric poems as well as our 
descriptive literature. And without anybody’s giving the alarm or 
waving the magic wand, it was found practically along the whole line. 
The exceptions that could be pointed out were very rare. To be sure, 
there was Nazism in Sweden—and there is yet. There existed then as 
now openly organized Nazis and crypto-Nazis: people who probably 
were quite ready to sell us for a Judas penny, and who had faith in the 
German world gospel. There were some university professors, a few 
scientists, there were government officials and others who openly 
preached their Nazism or secretly supported the Nazi press. But such 
cases were rare among the authors. I cannot remember more than two 
or three. The representatives of Swedish literature showed themselves 
to be aware of the danger, and it may even be said that they fought it. 
The word “fought” may seem exaggerated, but I really mean it. The 
defense of our civilization was functioning. It was a kind of mobilizing, 
a call to arms. The psychological and social concerns were not pushed 
aside, but the deeply patriotic line in our poetry was more clearly per- 
ceptible. Everybody felt that our democratic way of life was at stake. 
Old words long considered threadbare were given new life by the 
lyrists. And loyalty toward a government founded on law was ex- 
pressed by the novelists, however different their personal coloring. This 
is in brief what happened. In the co-operation of people and military 
defenses, the authors did their part. 

The authors in a democratic country are not and cannot all be uni- 
form. In the present case, they were like brooks that run out into the 
same broad river. Their course varies, their depth and content may also 
vary, but they all come together in the river. Religious authors and 
authors who make no claim to being religious, radicals and conserva- 
tives, and writers of various psychological and literary schools were all 
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united for the same purpose without the need to create organizations 
and without government ordinances. They had in common their opinion 
of Nazism in relation to our living community. They agreed that we 
must build on the foundation of freedom and that we must solve our 
internal religious and social problems through. voluntary agreements 
and free discussions. In order to protect the community, the Swedish 
authors stood guard, both figuratively and literally, side by side with 
the men who guarded our geographical frontiers. By their attitude. 
their pronouncements, and their literary or journalistic activities, the 
writers formed a counterpoise against the intensive propaganda that 
‘ame from Germany and from Nazi circles in Sweden. We can truly 
say that there was a resistance front of authors and journalists, even 
from 1939 and later through the whole war. Several names should be 
mentioned. One instance is that of Karin Boye, the fine lyrist whose 
tragic death in the Spring of 1941 was a great loss to Swedish poetry. 
Her bitter novel, Kallocain, was a direct attack on the dictator state, 
plainly addressed toward the South. It was a positive contribution. 
Another name is that of Torsten Fogelquist who died in 1941, at a 
time when fear and doubt were in the ascendancy, when people were 
tampering with our laws in order to make our freedom of the press 
more convenient for the Nazi policy as against Sweden. He felt neither 
fear nor doubt, and when the Swedish Authors’ Association in October 
1940 arranged a protest meeting in the Concert House in Stockholm, in 
order to defend our threatened freedom of the press, Fogelquist was 


one of the speakers, together with 
Ludvig Nordstroém, who has also since 
died. A name that should never be 
forgotten in our land is that of Torg- 
ny Segerstedt. As editor of Géoéte- 
borgs Handels- och Sjéfartstidning, 
he was a tower of strength—an anchor 
for many Swedes. Almost every day, 
during all the years from the first 
victory of Nazism in Germany, he 
warned against it. He encouraged our 
own weaklings and used both irony and 
pleading. By his attitude and his inten-. 
sity, his brave and firm position, he was 
one of the genuine assets of our civili- 
zation in that dark period. 

Torque Sepevetedt Although it is not my intention to 
‘arry an internal Swedish debate across 
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the borders of our country, I must, in the interest of truth, point out 
that several of our best known politicians bowed rather deeply before 
the German threat. There was an atmosphere in some political quar- 
ters in our country which no Swede can feel pride in. That good will 
which Sweden to some extent has now won in our neighboring countries 
is certainly not due to the Coalition Government, or to the pronounce- 
ments of well-known politicians, but rather to the fact that we were 
fortunate enough to possess such men of firm democratic principles as 
Segerstedt, Fogelquist, Ludvig Nordstrém, and Gustaf Stridsberg. 
They are all gone now, all dead. 

Other names are such writers as Amélie Posse, Marika Stjernstedt, 
Fredrik Strém, Vilhelm Moberg, who have all, through their books, in 
the press, and from the platform, striven to keep the will to resist alive 
in the country. And finally, the Swedish people ought to feel gratitude 
for the work carried on in the same spirit by the poet and editor, 'Ture 
Nerman, in his time and time again forbidden paper T'rots allt (In 
Spite of All) and by such journalists as Johannes Wickman and Bertil 
Stalhane. Without comparing ourselves with the occupied countries, 
we can, nevertheless, 
speak of a Swedish re- 
sistance movement in 
which the nucleus was 
the poets and journalists. 

I repeat that it is not 
my purpose to carry a 
debate about Swedish 
politics during the war 
before a foreign forum, 
but in this connection— 
in an attempt to give a 
picture of Swedish resist- 
ance against Nazi ideolo- 
gies during the war—one 

‘annot avoid mentioning 

where the resistance was 
most pronounced. There 
were two issues. One was 
freedom of the press, 
whichreally was seriously 
threatened, and the other 
was the German military 


Marika Stjernstedt 
transport through Swe- arika Stjernste 
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den to Norway. And let us 

hope that discussion about 

these issues will not die away 

in Sweden, but that they will 

be considered as objectively 

as possible and from every 

point of view. All documents 

concerning Sweden’s more 

or less platonic part in the 

war against Nazism and dic- 

tatorship should be made 

public without delay. Secre- 

cy on this point can do noth- 

ing but harm. If we have 

within our country persons 

who have occasion to be 

ashamed of their actions or 

sayings during the past six 

years, we ought to have the 

Vilhelm Moberg courage to see them brought 

out into the open where they 

can stand and be ashamed. 

As early as 1933 and 1934, and later during the war in Spain, there 
were groups of Swedish radical authors who tried to influence opinion. 
and by that means do their bit in the defense of human rights, And in 
the autumn of 1939, there was a more general awakening. Not that I 
wish to insinuate that a majority of the Swedish authors had been slum- 
bering over their lyres or typewriters, but there was, nevertheless, a 
change in the atmosphere. One group of Swedish authors suddenly 
made a pronouncement demanding that our military defenses should 
be strengthened. They suggested that the State should take up a defense 
loan of five hundred million kronor. On December first, the pronounce- 
ment was published in the Stockholm press and in many of the pro- 
vincial papers. The signers were chiefly authors of the younger genera- 
tion, and they belonged to various political parties. It may be said that 
this line, which was sketched during the dangerous week before the out- 
break of the Winter War in Finland, is the one that was later fol-— 
lowed. It is a Scandinavian line, and it is apparent both in the attitude 
. of the authors during the first Finnish war and the reaction of the same 
authors toward that which later happened in Denmark and Norway. 
The Scandinavian solidarity is not an invention of Swedish authors, at 
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least not in our generation; but most of our poets have adhered to it, 
and they have done so without phrasemongering. 

I hope the above will not be taken as an attempt at whitewashing; 
that has not been my intention. What I wanted to point out before a 
foreign circle of readers is that there has taken place in Sweden a reso- 
lute defense of our civilization, and that the contribution of the authors 
has been considerable. This defense has found expression, not only in 
resistance to Nazi ideas and criticism of the tameness which some of our 
popularly elected representatives have shown before the German power 
politics, but also in direct individual attacks on Nazism and its spokes- 
men. Anyone who will study the position of Swedish literature and its 
contribution during the war years must come to the conclusion that the 
Swedish authors as a class, a group in the community, have served de- 
mocracy and liberty well. The list of names and works would be long. 
The weak and the doubters have been few, and the feeling of responsi- 
bility for Western civilization has been strong. 

Our literaiure of today is not cut according to one pattern; it is 
. created by men and women who think independently and who have 
many different theories as well as experiences of life and the world. 
This is indeed what makes the literature of a country rich and varied. 
As a whole; our literature during these years has taken part in the 
offensive as well as defensive war against Nazism. Behind the authors 
of our time we have sometimes seemed to hear the voices of poets out of 
the past when the freedom of the land and its citizens was also threat- 
ened. The voices of the past which have echoed in the appeals of poets 
now living, and which have found many expressions in poetry or drama, 
could be fused in the simple words: “Defend liberty, do not let anyone 
rob you of it.” 


Eyvind Johnson is one of the leading fiction writers in Sweden at present. 
The Review will soon carry a translation of a story from his recent volume 
Sju liv (Seven Lives) 


Pictures by Courtesy of the American Swedish News Exchange 





The Sick Child 
In the National Gallery 


Edvard Munch 


Al Splendid Bequest to the City of Oslo 


By JouHan H. LANGAARD 


DVARD MUNCH was without a doubt the most brilliant of 

Norway’s modern painters, perhaps the only real genius among 

them. He was born in 1863. But his family had once before 
brought forth a personality of genuine greatness, whose statue is to be 
seen in front of the University of Oslo, the historian P. A. Munch. 
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As early as 1880 Edvard Munch had decided that he wanted to be a 
painter, and he made his debut three years later. It was during the vic- 
torious rise of naturalism and realism in Norwegian art. Munch’s most 
important work from the time of his youth is The Sick Child. The pic- 
ture, which is the property of the National Gallery in Oslo, was painted 
in 1885. It stands out in many ways as an example of Munch’s personal 
school, giving us the key to his artistic form. By its sensitiveness, its 
intensely subjective attitude toward the motif and toward reality, it 
instantly revealed an individuality that broke in a sovereign way with 
the prevailing tendency in painting at the time. The waves of scandal 
rose high, not only here at home, but also abroad, where he soon began 
to exhibit. In 1892 his art fell like a bomb in Berlin and split the 
German artist milieu into two camps, one conservative, the other 
radical. It was the latter camp, building on Munch, that originated 
the German art which the Nazi regime condemned as entartet and 
finally drove out of the country. 

Hardly any Norwegian painter has had such a long, hard battle to 
win a place in the sun for his art as Edvard Munch. Only once in his 
life has a task been offered him that was commensurate with his great 
gifts. That was when, after years of furious opposition, he was invited 
to paint the decorations in the aula of the University of Oslo. It is 
Munch’s greatest work from the years of his maturity. 

On the day of the explosion, September 19, 1943, Munch was sitting 
on the steps of the veranda of his house, Ekely, at Skoyen near Oslo, 
looking at the destruction of whole blocks of the city that were being 


The Three Stages of Life 
In the Artist’s Bequest to the City of Oslo 
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Self-Portrait, 1905 


reduced to ashes and debris 
as a result of the careless 
storing of ammunition in 
the harbor by the Germans. 
Munch, who for some time 
had been ailing, caught a 
cold from which he did not 
recover. On January 23 he 
felt tired and lay down on 
the couch in his living room 
in order to rest. When the 
housekeeper came in toward 
evening and looked at him, 
Norway’s greatest painter 
was dead. He died as he had 
lived among his countrymen 
for the last thirty-five years 
—that is, he died alone. 
When Munch’s will was 
opened, it was found that he 
had left all his works as a 
bequest to the city of Oslo. 
It is the greatest art treasure 
that has ever been given to 
the public in Norway. It in- 
cludes the greater part of 
Munch’s production, in all 
about a thousand paint- 
ings and many hundreds of 
lithographs, some in numer- 
ous copies. The collection 
was assessed at four and a 
half million dollars on the 
basis of the price level before 
the war. Now the market 
price for Munch’s work is 
about 500 percent higher. 


So much for the financial value of the gift. Spiritually it cannot be 
ralued high enough. The city of Oslo will undoubtedly build a museum 
specially for Munch’s art as soon as possible. 

It will assuredly be a surprise to many that an artist has been able 
to retain possession of so much of his own work. 'To Munch it was a 
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Self-Portrait, 1906 


necessity, because it represented all his thoughts and visions, all his life 
and being, the very atmosphere with which he had to surround himself 
if he was to breathe and work. As the years passed, he sold more and 
more rarely, more and more reluctantly. When he was forced to sell in 
order to live, he filled the vacant spaces with copies of the pictures that 
he had parted with. But Munch did not treat his pictures tenderly for 
that reason. He would leave them out of doors, wherever he happened 
to be, at any time of the year and in any kind of weather. It would seem 
that they must inevitably have been ruined. But instead a miracle hap- 
pened. Due to the careless treatment they received, paint and canvas 
seemed to take on a unique beauty that belongs only to Munch’s work. 
There are indications that the artist deliberately counted on this effect. 

In every other respect Munch was surely the least calculating artist 
who has ever lived in Norway. Métier and method were lacking in his 
art. His gift was to a surprising degree intuitive. And all his life he 
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was forced again and again to find the means of producing his effects in 
the very moment of creation with its enervating ecstasy. The correct- 
ness of his observation and an infallibly sure memory of visual experi- 
ences were the backbone of his art. Its pictorial preeminence lies in the 
inspired directness with which he communicated what he saw. Edvard 
Munch was born with a brush in his hand in the fullest meaning of that 
hackneyed term. But he also received as a cradle gift the poignantly 
deep and strange universal responsiveness, which made his work in a 
sense a martyrdom in the service of life. 

Munch has never been afraid of being influenced. Few men have 
travelled more assiduously and seen more than he. It is due not least to 
his study of French Impressionism that he succeeded about 1900 in 
rendering daylight as a colorist. But all influences from the outside are 
dominated by his 
surpassing plastic 
sense, which is 
just as evident in 
the chief canvases 
from his youth as 
in his later and 
latest works. To 
perceive this it is 
only necessary to 
compare that pic- 
ture which is so 
personal to 
Munch, The Sick 
Girl, painted in 
1885, with one of 
his principal 
works from his 
later period, the 
large triptych, 
The Three Stages 
of Life, a bathing 
scene from War- 
nemiinde, painted: 
in 1907-1908. The 
monumental ef- 
fect in both cases 
is due to the clear, 


Self-Portrait, from the Thirties plastie arrange- 





EDVARD MUNCH 


Self-Portrait, from the Twenties 


ment of the composition, which emphasizes the three-dimensional effect. 
When nevertheless the two pictures impress us as utterly unlike, it is 
because of the difference in feeling and artistic content. 

The Sick Child is one of the pictures by Munch about which the late 
director of the National Gallery, Jens Thiis, said: “They all deal with 


the same thing: sickness, desire, night. The cry of terror lives in them 
all.” The bathing picture shows us the nude figures of the ephebos, the 
hero, and the ancient philosopher. It gives shape to the symbols of un- 
awakened youth, virile strength and aged meditation, the three stages 
of life in their everlasting sequence. In its feeling it is neither poignant- 
ly painful nor filled with terror, but bears the impress rather of that 
confident serenity which a mature observer of life may attain by seeing 
the harmonious development of nature in conformity to law. 

Here we have the two extreme points between which Munch’s feeling 
swung as a pendulum, and at the same time they are both typical 
examples of the universality of his spirit, for both can be read in their 
poetic symbolism by any grown up person, regardless of sex or nation- 
ality. And furthermore both pictures show the classic translucency 
which Munch knew how to give his visions by means of a thoroughly 
modern and direct pictorial form language. And finally they betray to 
how great an extent the thinker and the artist have worked hand in 
hand; they reveal that artist personality without break or flaw which is 
Edvard Munch. 

* * * 

Self-portraits occupy a large place in Munch’s production. There is 

reason to think that there are almost half a hundred of them. They bear 
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Self-Portrait, from the Forties 
With the Other Self-Portraits Reproduced Here a Part of the Bequest 
to the City of Oslo 


impressive witness to the changing moods of this lonely artist during 
the course of a long life. In 1905 he stands firmly planted on both feet 
looking straight ahead like a sensitive young world conqueror, full of 
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confidence in his own powers. In 1906 he has sought refuge in an empty 
café, where he sits with a bottle of wine in front of him, a prey to the 
most benumbing melancholy. This was a short time before he became a 
patient at a nerve clinic. After he had regained his health and strength, 
he was standing one day, a little troubled, in front of the winter studio 
at Ekely. ‘The noble brow is deeply lined with thought while he looks 
with narrowed eyes at the light which is to give his visions form. It is as 
though he would say to the world what Diogenes in his barrel said to 
Alexander: “Step aside and let the sun shine on me.” In another self- 
portrait from the thirties his worn face is flushed with the glow of work. 
Outside of the window winter lies there cold and icy green, reminding 
him that one day the cold will smother his artistic fire. Finally, he is 
standing between the bed and the tall clock. He listens to the inexorable 
ticking of the clock which tells him that the hour is drawing near. The 
bed is there offering his body a last resting-place. The artist stands erect 
as if at attention. When the summons of death comes, he will answer it 
without kicking against the pricks. Loneliness is the note that sounds in 
all these portraits. It is the keynote of Munch’s personality. 

Yet Munch was not a misanthrope, though he might have had good 
reason to be one. The reason for his loneliness must not be sought in 
enmity toward his kind. Rather it was a cross which his genius laid upon 
him. Forced as he was by the peculiar nature of his gift to work from 
intuition, in other words forced to work in a state of the most intense 
concentration and strain, he could simply not allow himself to be dis- 
turbed. If he was solitary and turned his back on the world, it was 
because he really had no choice. And if he sometimes hurt people by his 
attitude, he has made the most beautiful and generous amends by 
donating to his countrymen all his whole enormous production as a free 
gift without a single condition attached. 

Norway is proud of Edvard Munch, perhaps more proud than of any 
other artist. There is a movement afoot to show his work to the world, 
and if it is successful, the United States of America will soon have an 
opportunity to learn to know his work on a much broader basis—the 
only way ‘in which the full stature of this remarkable artist can be 
appreciated. 


Johan IT. Langaard is director of the National Gallery in Oslo 





Fighting Denmark: a Résumé 


By Kat Bere MapsEen AND Knup RaAasMuSSsEN 


1940, the Danish Gcvernment carried on its foreign policy as a 

neutral state, and in spite of threatening war clouds, the Danish 
people were told that, if we only held fast to our neutrality, no harm 
would befall us. This political appraisal was, however, criticized in 
many quarters, especially by leaders of the Communist Party who 
tried to make the people realize that a trial of strength between the 
democratic countries and the Nazi or fascist dictatorships was immi- 
nent. On May 31, 1939, Denmark concluded a non-aggression pact 
with Hitler, which served to calm the fears of many. 

Great numbers of our people were absolutely stunned when the 
Germans entered the country on April Ninth, and it took some time 
for opposition to develop. Military resistance was hopeless, and the 

army was ordered to lay 
down its arms. The Gov- 
ernment protested, but 
nevertheless continued to 
follow a policy of yielding 
to German demands. In 
January the Germans 
forced the Rigsdag to pass 
an amendment to the penal 
law with retroactive force, 
making it an offense pun- 
ishable with imprisonment 
even for life to do anything 
that might harm the Ger- 
man occupation forces. In 
this way the Government 
and Rigsdag actually 
forced the Danish police to 
hunt down saboteurs or oth- 
ers who worked against the 
Germans. 
On June 22, simultane- 
ously with the German at- 
Colonel Helge Bennike tack on Russia, there was 


I: THE YEARS PRECEDING the events of April Ninth, 
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a raid in Denmark on the Communist Party, and about 500 well-known 
Communists were interned. Of these, 150 were sent, after August 29, 
19438, to the concentration camp at Stutthof in Germany, from which, 
however, most of them returned after the German surrender. The in- 
ternment of the Communists roused tremendous indignation, which 
found expression in strong protests; and when the Danish Government 
joined the Anti-Comintern Pact in November, the students responded 
with a protest demonstration on a large scale. Fortunately many Com- 
munists had escaped the raid and continued their fight, now under- 
ground, against the Germans, by means of illegal papers and active 
sabotage. People of all classes took part. 

The Government, however, continued its policy of collaboration, in 
order to prevent a Cabinet being formed by Danish Nazis. But the peo- 
ple showed plainly by widespread strikes that same autumn, particularly 
in the cities of Odense and Esbjerg, as well as by the elections for the 
Rigsdag in March 1943, that they would have nothing to do with Nazism. 

In May 1942 the former 
Minister of Commerce, 
chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Christmas M6l- 
ler, made his escape to 
England. From there he 
directed the fight against 
the Germans and exhorted 
his countrymen to more ac- 
tive resistance. 

The open break came in 
August 1943, when the 
Germans decided to disarm 
the Danish Army which, 
strangely enough, had been 
allowed to go on training 
Danish young men. This 
led to the resignation of the 
Government. Shortly after- 
wards four illegal groups, 
the Communist Party, 

Danish Coalition (Dansk 
Samling) , and two non-po- 
litical associations, Free 
Denmark and The Ring, 
formed what came to be Colonel S. B. Paludan-Miiller 
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Removing the Protective Covering from Frederik VII Whose Eques- 
trian Statue Stands in Front of Christiansborg 


known as Denmark’s Freedom Council, and this body was soon looked 
upon by almost the whole population as Denmark’s real Government. 

On October 1, 1943, the Germans began a persecution of all the Jews 
in the country. Those who were captured, about 500 in number, were 
sent to the concentration camp Theresienstadt in Germany. But the 
entire Danish people helped the Jews to flee to Sweden, and no fewer 
than 8,000 managed to get away. The indignation roused by these 
events gave impetus to the work of resistance. The illegal press kept 
people informed. 

In June 1944, the Germans executed some Danish patriots. At the 
same time they issued an order for curfew at eight o’clock. Protest 
strikes broke out in several of the larger cities, notably Copenhagen. 
The enemy tried to meet the strike with terror. Wild shooting on the 
streets of Copenhagen claimed 70 victims killed and 700 wounded. The 
Germans cut off the electricity, gas, and water and isolated Copenhagen 
completely from the surrounding country. Nevertheless the strike 
lasted a week, until the Germans repealed the curfew order and agreed 
to keep the detested traitorous Schalburg Corps off the streets of the 
capital. 

On September 19, 1944, the Germans made a raid on the Danish 
police. About 2,000 of the approximately 10,000 policemen were 
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‘aught, and most of them were sent to the German concentration camp 
Buchenwalde, where many died. Of the policemen who had escaped 
arrest, many joined the patriots, and there now was war to the knife 
between them and the traitorous Schalburg Corps, Summer Corps, and 
Hipo Corps. 


Sabotage 


As early as in 1940 a few scattered acts of sabotage occurred, but the 
big sabotage organizations did not develop till 1942. At first they had 
to work with stolen explosives, but later instructors and matériel were 
landed by British flyers. All in all, 2,835 acts of sabotage took place 
during the war, at a constantly accelerated tempo, from 25 in 1940 to 
680 in the first four months of 1945 up to the German surrender. The 
greater number of acts of sabotage were directed against factories that 
were producing arms or necessary matériel for the Germans, but about 
225 were directed against German military establishments. In the last 
six months there were 90 acts of sabotage against military establish- 
ments, 65 against oil depots, and 240 against automobiles and garages. 

The Germans tried to make the sabotage unpopular by the so-called 
“Schalburgtage,” which consisted of blowing up theaters, newspaper 
offices, and other well-known buildings. But the illegal press revealed 
the truth about these agents provocateurs. ‘Then the Germans blew up 
buildings in a purely terroristic way, but even this did not make the 
sabotage unpopular. The saboteurs continued to be popular heroes— 
though their identity was unknown. 

Beginning in 1943, great stress was laid on railroad sabotage, espe- 
cially in Jutland, where it hampered and sometimes entirely stopped 
transportation to Norway. The strategic importance of this work was 
recognized by General Eisenhower in a telegram to the leaders. During 
the war, in all 8,350 acts of blowing up railroad tracks and switches took 
place. Forty-six bridges, large and small, were blown up, and Hitler’s 
last birthday was celebrated by the Danish railroad saboteurs with an 
explosion every four minutes. 


Military Organization 


The Freedom Council, which since the autumn of 1943 had actually 
functioned as Denmark’s illegal Government, saw as its most impor- 
tant task the organization of an illegal armed force which, when the 
time came, could help the Allies to liberate the country. A Commando 
staff was therefore appointed, consisting of representatives of the 
Council, the Western Allies, the Danish Army and: Navy, and later 
the illegal police besides two other members of the resistance forces. 
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The country was divided into six “regions” and these again into smaller 
units. At the time of the German surrender the Commando staff had at 
its disposal armed forces numbering 55,500 men. 

The first weapons the resistance movement had to work with were 
stolen from or smuggled out of the factories that were working for the 
Germans. Some had been obtained from the Danish Army or the Dan- 
ish people. On August 29, 1943, when the Germans ordered the Danish 
military forces to be disarmed, some of the officers managed to secrete 
arms and these were afterwards turned over to the resistance forces. 
They were chiefly pistols, machine pistols, rifles, and hand-grenades. 
By far the greater part of the arms were dropped by Allied flyers. In 
several hundred places certain groups were prepared to receive the 
goods. Code messages were sent out by the British Broadcasting Serv- 
ice and printed in Danish papers telling them when to expect a ship- 
ment. There came all kinds of matériel, even heavy guns. Explosives 
for the saboteurs and instruction books telling them how to proceed 
were also dropped. Occasionally saboteurs trained in England alighted 
from parachutes. In the past year arms came also from Sweden, some 
of Swedish make, some brought from England by blockade runners. 
With all these sources of supply, however, the resistance forces needed 
more arms, and so they began in the summer of 1944 to manufacture 
them. No fewer than four factories turned out guns, hand-grenades, 
flame throwers, and even a bazooka. The close of the war stopped the 
production, which was taking on large proportions. 

A special organization was the Danish Brigade formed of 5,000 
Danish refugees in Sweden which since the beginning of 1944 had been 
_ training in four camps under Danish officers. This brigade was much 
more heavily armed than the forces in Denmark. It had big guns and 
fifteen airplanes; a panzer corps of Swedish volunteers was being 
planned. With the speedy liberation of Denmark, the brigade was not 
called on to fight, but like the home forces, it was ready. 


Supplies and Communications 


During the general strike in Copenhagen we realized how difficult it 
would be to supply food for the city in case of open war. The military 
resistance forces therefore took the initiative in establishing food de- 
pots. There were 55 military depots containing stores for 25,000 men 
for two weeks, and 120 civilian depots containing sufficient food for the 
whole population of the city for two weeks. The latter were arranged 
with the co-operation of the municipality. There were 89 places for 
water supply; sanitation service was arranged underground; hospital 
beds were set up in private houses and institutions. 
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The Chapel of Holmen Church in Copenhagen with the Coffins of Thirteen Patriots 
Executed by the Germans 


After the 8,000 Jews had been successfully transported to Sweden, 
in October 1943, the illegal routes were developed and standardized to 
take care of members of the resistance movement who had to flee the 
country or who had special tasks to perform abroad. During the year 
1944 an average of 400 persons a month were secretly transported to 
Sweden. In 1945 there were fewer, because even if people were threat- 
ened by the Gestapo, they preferred to stay and help in the final out- 
come. All in all, about 17,600 persons were transported to Sweden, and 
a few resistance workers came back after having finished their tasks 
abroad. Illegal mail, too, was sent by this route, but usually it went 
faster—hidden in the motor of the German daily airplane, right in front 
of the Gestapo. The radio was also used to keep up connection with the 
outside world. 

The news service of the resistance movement functioned very effi- 
ciently. It gave military information to the Allies, and it hunted down 
the Danes who were working with the Germans against their country- 
men. Suspected persons were tried and, if proved to be traitors, were 
“liquidated” whenever possible. Such killings during the war numbered 
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365, of which 185 took place in 1945. Often the Germans avenged the 
“liquidation” of an informer by murdering an arbitrarily chosen Dan- 
ish citizen from the same town, or by shooting one or more persons acci- 
dentally passing the spot where the spy had been killed. (‘These were 
called “clearing murders.”) Furthermore, lists were made out of sus- 
pected persons, war criminals, informers, and collaborationists, so that 


they could be instantly arrested after the capitulation. In the central 
office there were 40,000 names. 


Counting the Cost 


The partial disorganization that followed the removal of the Danish 
police in September 1944, added to the difficulty of tracing the fate of 
those interned in German concentration camps, has prevented us from 
getting an absolutely accurate count of those who have paid with their 
lives, but the following numbers are approximately correct: 


. 


Executed by German military orders 
Dead in German concentration camps 


Killed in “clearing murders,” or by stray shots, or Nazi terror... 800 
Killed in bombardments 


Losses of the Army and Navy April 9, 1940, and August 29,1943 39 


Total number dead 


Of course the Gestapo was working day and night and paid out enor- 
mous sums to their Danish helpers in an attempt to choke the resistance 
movement. Sometimes they managed to capture workers and even some 
of the highest leaders, but they never succeeded in making much of a 
dent in the united front, no matter what means they employed to force 
their prisoners to talk. The loss was indeed grievous when a worker was 
taken by the Gestapo, but new people rose to replace the old, and the 
resistance movement grew stronger all the time. 

While the number of Danes interned during the occupation cannot 
be estimated with absolute certainty any more than the dead, a fairly 
accurate count gives the following figures: 


In concentration camps and prisons in Germany 
In prisons or camps in Denmark 10,150 


Total number interned 


This is the story in dry facts and figures of Denmark’s fight against 
the overpowering forces of tyranny. A few months after the liberation. 
the Freedom Council opened an exhibition in Copenhagen. called 
“Fighting Denmark.” In the course of a few weeks it was seen by a 
quarter of a million people, and many went away filled with amazement 
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Laying a Wreath on the Monument to the Fallen of April Ninth, Vestre 
Churchyard. Sculptured by Azel Poulsen 


at what had been achieved. The achievement had been possible because 


it was a battle of right against might, and in such a battle the result is 
a foregone conclusion. The assurance of final victory gave courage to 
timid hearts; and taking their lives in their hands, thousands of Danish 
men and women of all ages and all classes entered the fight against the 
occupation forces and their helpers. The struggle was hard and merci- 
less, and today we mourn the loss of many brave sons who are no more 
among us to rejoice in the final victory. 

Names have not been mentioned in this account, and so it has always 
been. It was not the individual that was important, but the precious 
‘ause of freedom. Let us, however, mention a few: There was the poet 
and pastor, Kaj Munk, our greatest dramatist since Holberg. In 
spoken and written words, from the pulpit and the lecture platform, at 
student meetings, in legal and illegal books, he said what he thought, 
and he fired Danish youth for the cause that meant life in freedom 
under the Dannebrog—the oldest flag in the world. On a January day 
in 1944, he was taken at Veders6 parsonage by the helpers of the Ger- 
mans and shortly afterwards was found murdered. . . . There was the 
head of the Royal Danish Field Gendarmery, Colonel S. B. Paludan- 
Miller who in his official residence at Graasten fought alone against 36 
Germans after having sent his gendarmes away, knowing that the fight 
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was hopeless. He fell for Denmark. . . . And there was Colonel Helge 
Bennike who, after the order to surrender, April 9, 1940, led his troops 
in a forced march from Roskilde to Elsinore, seized a ferry-boat, and 
with his 800 men got away to Sweden and lived to fight another day. 

In the memorial hall where the exhibition “Fighting Denmark”’ is 
shown, the visitor can read the following lines written by the poet Otto 
Gelsted and dedicated to those who fell: 


Du som gaar gennem denne Hal, 
T $v her og tenk et Djeblik 

paa dem, der vandt i deres Fald 
den Sejr, hvis Ln vi andre fik. 


Gaa saa din egen Ve}, 

men husk at det beror paa dig, 
om deres blod skal vere Spild 
eller en Livets Offerild. 


(You who pass through this hall 
Pause here a moment and think 
Of those who in their death won 
The victory enjoyed by all. 


Go then on your way, 

But think that it depends on you 
Whether their blood is spilled in vain 
Or shall burn, a sacrifice to life.) 


The spirit which prevailed in Denmark, which was created by the 
resistance movement, the spirit which gave Denmark a worthy place by 
the side of our Allied friends—that spirit will be the future Denmark. 


Kai Berg Madsen, author, on the staff of Berlingske Tidende, took the initia- 

tive in arranging the exhibition “Fighting Denmark” and was its chairman. 

His collaborator, Knud Rasmussen, also helped to arrange the exhibition and 
has prepared the statistical material 





Gleams of Free ‘Thought 


Danish Underground Publications 


By ALBErtT FABRITIUS 


r VHE RISE of an illegal literature seems to have been a com- 


mon feature of the resistance movement round about in the 

European countries that have been occupied by the Germans. 
We know it from France and Belgium, from Holland and Norway. 
In Denmark, too, the free press has been an important factor. 

The reason for this is plain. In the instant when the armies of Naz- 
ism rolled in over a peaceful, democratic, and neutral country, all 
“legal” freedom of speech ceased. Press and radio were put under 
censorship, and people were cut off from finding out what was really 
happening. Of course in Denmark, as in the other occupied countries, 
we could listen in on the Allied radio, but owing to difficulties of lan- 
guage, it would be only a small part of the population that could get 
any real benefit from it, and besides the Allied radio could, of course, 
only bring general information on the course of the war. It left us in 
ignorance about what was happening in our own country. 

It was necessary, therefore, to organize an intelligence service that 
should keep people informed as to what was happening on the war 
front. Just how it began is difficult to explain now; it seems that the 
first germ was in the closed political meetings of the voters, from 
which typewritten reports were sent out. But these were insufficient, 
and soon regular newspapers appeared in typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed form and were distributed through underground channels. 

The earliest illegal paper was undoubtedly the Communist organ 
Land og Folk (Land and People) which began in 1941 when the 
Communist Party was dissolved and prohibited after Germany’s at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. This forced the party into illegal ways. The 
next paper that showed itself capable of surviving was De frie Danske 
(The Free Danes) which was unpolitical, but was distributed chiefly 
by the Conservatives. Among other early papers may be mentioned 
Frit Danmark (Free Denmark) which was started in February 1942 
by Conservative and Communist newspaper men. Like the other two 
it was a monthly. It was the most widely circulated of the illegal 
papers and at one time was printed in an edition of 140,000 copies. In 
addition it had a daily news service which began in August 1943. 
These papers were usually printed, but when the Gestapo discovered 
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their plants and seized their presses, they had to go back to mimeo- 
graphing for a while until they could get another plant started. 

One paper was published by the university students who also con- 
ducted a news service. The paper was non-political and is evidence 
that the Danish students upheld the honorable traditions of their past. 
The University and the Polytechnic Institute were centers of the re- 
sistance movement, especially in the intellectual field, and it is remark- 
able that, owing to the wise management of their authorities, they did 
not share the fate of their Norwegian comrades. 

Finally we must mention Information, a daily paper which was 
microfilmed and in that form smuggled over to Sweden. During the 
last six months before the German surrender, Information was de- 
veloped into a news bureau the like of which was hardly found any- 
where. It played an important part in developing good will for 
Denmark among the Allies, and those who worked at it, with their 
lives at stake, deserve our homage. 

How many illegal papers were published is not yet known, but 
probably there were between 150 and 200 if we count the provincial 
editions of the Copennagen papers such as Frit Danmark. Adding 
them all together, there must have been issued 26 million single copies. 
These figures are evidence of how great a factor the illegal press has 
been in the resistance movement. Its primary object was to give in- 
formation, but soon it undertook another mission, which was very 
successfully carried out, namely to influence sentiment in the country. 

After the first shock of April Ninth had subsided, the Danish people 
naturally tried to obey the repeated orders of King and Government 
that they try to find a modus vivendi. If the occupation Power had 
- kept its promise of April Ninth, to respect the integrity of the coun- 
try, and to refrain from meddling in our domestic affairs, then pos- 
sibly such a state of things could have prevailed. But as everybody 
knows, the promise was not kept, and the Danes soon realized that 
they would have to meet force with force. The illegal press had a large 
share in developing a realization of this fact, in part by keeping people 
informed of what was happening—such as for instance the secret 
negotiations between the Government and the Germans—and in part 
by direct agitation. This press became a “secret weapon” of terrible 
force. The Germans could murder and burn, send people to an agon- 
izing death in the hell of the concentration camps. The Danish people, 
like the Norwegian, fought under the device: “De kuer aldrig os”. 

Besides the illegal press, an illegal book publishing business flour- 
ished. ‘There were a couple of hundred illegal books printed in these 
five dreary years. The books, too, had a double mission. They carried 
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on agitation, and they earned money for the printing and distribution 
of the illegal papers. Usually the books, like the papers, were multi- 
graphed and distributed by thousands of dealers. Of course the Ger- 
mans would sometimes catch the producers or distributors, and some- 
times a big edition would be a total loss, but they never succeeded in 
stopping or even seriously impeding the flow of publications. 

Characteristic of this literature, as indeed of the entire spiritual 
warfare against the Germans, is the humor with which it has been car- 
ried on. Not only that witticism and comic stories abounded, but even 
the serious part of the literature was marked by a humor—sometimes 
harmless, but sometimes quite malicious—which lent it charm. ‘The 
Danish smile, the gift of taking even the most deadly serious situation 
in a humorous way, was what the Germans could least of all under- 
stand—and least of all forgive. 

The warfare with the weapons of the spirit was carried on quite as 
tenaciously as the sabotage with gun in hand. On no account would we 
have missed the papers and books. They were, as Joseph Kessel calls 
them in his fascinating book about the French Maquis, “gleams of 
light from the realm of free thought.” 


Taking in the Illegal Paper 


Albert Fabritius is a librarian in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. He has a 
number of books to his credit, chiefly along genealogical lines 





King Christian Greeted by Copenhagen Citizens 


Danish Literature During the Occupation 


By Mocens HaAvucGstTep 


N THE OCCASION of King 
(_) cosistin X’s attendance at the 

Royal Theater in Copenhagen on 
his seventy-first birthday in 1941, he was 
received with an address of welcome in 
the course of which the speaker said: “It 
is common knowledge that a child is con- 
vinced that father and mother can conjure 
away troubles of whatever description. 
We who are here this evening have a 
similar conviction. We are persuaded that 
no one can approach your Majesty in the 
power of exorcising difficulties.” In these 
words the speaker voiced the confidence 
and the sense of unity with which the 
people faced the misfortune that fell 
upon Denmark on the fateful morning 
of April 9, 1940. This misfortune became 
a rallying cry for the population which 
remains the proudest reminiscence of that 


unhappy day, a signal for a closing of 
ranks about the King as never before. On 
that April morning one and all took a 
new oath of fealty to the King, for in him 
Danes as one man recognized a protector 
who, as the orator phrased it, had the art 
of exorcising difficulties. 

Any discussion of Danish literature as 
it came to be during the occupation must 
therefore of necessity begin with a refer- 
ence to poems directed to Royalty. For 
the citizens of Copenhagen it has been a 
particular pleasure, year in and year out, 
to meet King Christian on his world fa- 
mous morning ride through the streets of 
the city. This routine of his the Germans 
never were able to inhibit. To his own 
people there was a suggestion of serenity 
and of security in encountering as of old 
the royal horseman. It was pride in the 
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King’s fearlessness which led Kaj Munk, 
a few days after the invasion, to publish 
his verses “To King Christian,” begin- 
ning, 
Today once more you take your 
morning ride, 
Regal, friendly, Danish, through the 
city. 
A benison to us,—as if to say 
That Denmark keeps her saddle as 
before. 


Hans Hartvig Seedorff 


Hans Hartvig Seedorff expresses simi- 
lar feelings. Who is to guard the unarmed 
horseman? The poet gives the answer in 
lines known to every Dane: 


Men asked. me, How does he dare, 

A monarch, to ride alone? 

My answer, None is more free than 
he— 

Yet never he rides alone. 

No force of arms is his defense; 

Danish hearts guard Denmark’s 


king. 


Defiance and unity became the master 


principles of the people. Here lay the 
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secret of the morning ride. Here was the 
motivation of the “community sings’ 
which began with the autumn of 1940. 
The press was locked under censorship. 
Since this channel could give no outlet 
for the truth, for Danish loyalties, sing- 
ing opened a way. Old patriotic songs and 
national melodies took on a new meaning 
as a treasure trove to which the people 
turned for courage and inspiration. In the 
critical autumn of 1940 there was not a 
Danish village which failed to organize 
s‘nging rallies, in which the population 
joined as one man. A collection of the 
most familiar Danish songs was prepared 
under the title of “The King’s Song- 
Book,” more than one million copies of 
which were printed at the expense of a 
private donor and distributed gratis to 
every household in the land. In fact these 
community singing schools formed the 
first regulated opposition to German tyr- 
anny in a Denmark otherwise unarmed. 
This movement proved to be the root of 
the warfare which afterward was con- 
tinued by means of the “illegal’’ news- 
papers of the underground presses, and 
the source as well of the literary produc- 
tion which culminated in Kaj Munk’s 
prohibited and suppressed drama, Niels 
Ebbesen.* 

Danish literature of the occupation 
may be said to have faced in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, it was a militant 
literature, which never bore an official 
imprint but issued from hovels and ga- 
rages; nevertheless, as time went on and 
German terrorism increased, this bel- 
ligerent authorship enlisted the support 
of the very best writers, in which connec- 
tion the name of Kaj Munk may be men- 
tioned once more. On the other hand, 
meanwhile, there was an efflorescence of 
works not directly concerned with the 
current agitation. Interest in reading 


* English version in Scandinavian Plays of 
the Twentieth Century, Second Series, pub- 
lished by the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 
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gained enormously. All libraries open to 
the public reported sensational records of 
loans. Foreign literatures received more 
than their share of attention. American 
novels, for example, reached extraordinary 
popularity. In this field, fortunately, two 
excellent advisers were at hand. In 1930, 
Dr. Frederik Schyberg, literary critic 
of a daily paper in Copenhagen, whose 
especial domain was Walt Whitman, pub- 
lished his Amerikansk Litteratur 1920- 
1930 (American Literature, 1920-30), 
providing an outline of authorship in 
ihe United States up to the beginning 
of the “hard-boiled” era. By way of sup- 
plement to Schyberg’s book, Dr. Sven 
Mdller Kristensen brought out in 1942 
his Amerikansk Litteratur 1930-1940 
(American Literature, 1930-40), contain- 
ing a survey of the most recent American 
production. German censorship, wounded 
in its tender susceptibilities by such a 
manifest leaning toward American and 
English writers, adopted measures which 
practically made translation contraband. 
A systematic prohibiting of the importa- 
tion of American scientific works, which 
hitherto had found their way into Den- 
mark by way of Sweden, was presently 
a fact. 


It was to be expected that the oppres- 
sive blackout which the Hitler regime 
sought to impose on the occupied coun- 
tries would cast its shadows upon coun- 
tries still free. The most eminent of the 
Scandinavian cultural establishments, the 
Nobel Institute, ceased in 1940 to dis- 
tribute prizes. By the same token, it was 
a sign of world consciousness of the drift 
of events when the Swedish committee 
eventually resumed the awards. On a 
happy day the rumor spread abroad that 
Denmark had won no less than two of the 
prizes for 1944. As to Professor Dam’s 
winning of the award in physiology, Dan- 
ish newspapers were not permitted to 
print an iota. It so happened that at the 
beginning of the war Professor Dam 





found himself on a visit to the United 
States in pursuit of his studies. This cir- 
cumstance of itself was enough to place 
him on the blacklist. To the Germans, the 
word “American” was then and remained 
thereafter a naughty word. Nevertheless, 
all of us here at home in Denmark had 
knowledge of the appointment and found 
means to listen to the ceremonies in broad- 
cast from New York. The fact that 
JoHANNEs V. JENSEN was the other re- 
cipient, the master race was unable to 
suppress. On January 20, 1943, he had 





Johannes V. Jensen 


reached the age of seventy and on that 
eccasion been féted as one of our great- 
est living writers. The Nobel award 
formed a capstone to his work and fixed 
his stature in world opinion. While I 
write these lines the newspapers bring 
the information that his American pub- 
lishers have brought out a new edition of 


his principal work, The Long Journey, 
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with a preface by Francis Hackett. One 
of Johannes V. Jensen’s most recent 
books has to do with an American sub- 
ject. A collection of travel letters entitled 
Fra Fristaterne (From the States), writ- 
ten in connection with the Exposition in 
New York, revives the author’s earlier 
predilection for “the States” as the “‘seed- 
bed of democratic discipline,” and draws 
comparisons between the America of to- 
day and the America he learned to know 
when he first discovered the New World 
in 1896. In general, however, his pre- 
occupation of recent years has not specif- 
ically been belles-lettres but rather, as in 
a work of 1941, Vor Oprindelse (Our 
Origins), Darwinian ideas. 

In the case of another of our prominent 
writers, Jacop Patupan, who also knows 
the United States at first hand, the war 
years have mainly been a period of con- 
templative meditation. Paludan’s hitherto 
most important work, Jérgen Stein og hans 
Kreds (Jérgen Stein and his Circle), con- 
cerned with the destinies of a group of 
characters belonging to the critical times 
after the First World War, was com- 
pleted some ten years ago. In his recent 
collection of essays, Ségende Aander 
(Questing Souls), he plumbs metaphysi- 
cal depths. The impetus has come from 
his reading of a series of newer treatises 
on the natural sciences; the rationale of 
his selection would appear to have been a 
pronounced lack of reliance upon the 
philosophy of life which regards material- 
ism as the indisputable principle of cog- 
nition. Furthermore it should be men- 
tioned that one of our renowned authors, 
Martin ANDERSEN NEx6, whose great 
social novels, Pelle the Conqueror and 
Ditte, Girl Alive, will be recalled by 
American readers, was compelled, by 
reason of his openly expressed sympathies 
for Russia, to make his escape from Den- 
mark. Just recently returned from the 
Soviet Union, he has been honored on his 
seventy-sixth birthday with a great public 
celebration. 
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Two of our more exclusive authors, 
Karen BirxeEn and AaGE Dons, who have 
already been introduced to readers of the 
Review, have continued their clever work. 
Karen Blixen published in 1942 a new 
collection of stories, entitled Vinter- 
Eventyr (Winter’s Tales), which in tone 
and spirit approach her debut in the 
Seven Gothic Tales. The cryptic, mystical 
intuition which permits events to take 
place in a twilight world of shadow- 
shapes strikes us afresh in these narra- 
tives. The basic theme, for example, of 
Skibsdrengens Fortelling (The Cabin- 
Boy’s Story) is the tale of the ship’s 
apprentice who saves from death a falcon 
entangled in the cordage of the mainmast. 
During a shore leave at a fishing village 
in northern Norway, an unfortunate col- 
lision of circumstances makes him a homi- 
cide. (He is the victim of an attack by a 
Russian sailor, a drunken pervert.) Just 
as he is about to learn the unhappy truth, 
he is saved by a Lapp woman gifted with 
second sight; she, it appears, is herself 
the falcon, who now in turn rescues her 
rescuer. On this theme which, starkly re- 
ported, makes a rather dubious impres- 
sion, Karen Blixen rings the changes with 
her accustomed virtuosity and word 
magic. 

The underlying theme in the best 
among Aage Dons’s newer books, Her 
modes alle Veje (Where All Roads Meet), 
is the immemorial conflict between light 
and darkness—the helplessness of a pon- 
derous, angular personality as compared 
with the frivolously endowed personality 
which floats on the current and accepts 
success as a matter of course. A brother 
and sister, Tom and Ida, representing the 
superficial characters, have entered upon 
a compromise with artistic conscience and 
turned traitor to their deepest sense of 
obligation; vis-a-vis these two stands the 
gloomy William, who from childhood has 
lived under the spell of the captivating 
sister and brother. At a social concourse 
of students the girl makes him a promise, 











but fails to keep it. To William this means 
nothing less than catastrophe. The novel 
reaches a climax when William, on an 
outing in a row-boat, negligently leaves 
Tom to drown, a revenge designed in part 
to strike back at Ida and in part to pro- 
test against the view of life represented 
by the brother and sister. In this work 
Dons reveals a master hand. 

An equal psychological penetration is 
to be discovered in H. C. Branner, who 
has gained an eminent reputation as a 
writer of short stories. The plot of his 
novel, Drémmen om en Kvinde (A Dream 
about a Woman), is simple as can be. The 
action takes place principally about a 
bridge table on the eve of the outbreak 
of the war, the players being a mortally 
stricken lawyer named Mortimer, his wife, 
a young engineer with his pregnant wife, 
and a terrifying feminine supernumerary. 
The weight of the author’s artistry lies in 
an analysis of the unexpressed thoughts 
which live, move, and multiply in the 
minds of the five participants. Competent 
to an almost shocking degree is the pres- 
entation of the moribund Mortimer—the 
contrast between what he says during the 
game and what he is actually thinking. 
Once more it is a study of the psychology 
of despair in a gifted man for whom life 
is falling to pieces and who grasps at 
compensation by a merciless exhibition of 
authority at the card table. In the hour 
of his passing, the young woman Merete 
also meets her death in the maternity 
ward; and the thoughts of the two im- 
pinge in mystical fashion during the mo- 
ments of their dissolution. 

The craftsman par excellence among 
our younger authors is no doubt Mocens 
Kurreaarp. His forte lies in a brilliant 
virtuosity of style. The best among his 
more recent books is Ballade paa Nytorv 
(Tragi-Comedy at Nytorv). At Nytorv 
(New Market), a square almost more 
“Copenhagenesque” than Copenhagen it- 
self, was situated the city prison of the 
eighteenth century. It is this period and 
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this institution which provide the setting 
for the action, with its swarm of debtors, 
drunkards, and derelicts. The central fig- 
ure is the keeper’s young wife, a marvel 
of sex appeal and feminine seductiveness 
in its most dangerous guise. Appointment 
as chaplain to the prisoners in the estab- 





Mogens Klitgaard 


lishment falls to a youthful, inexperienced 
cleric brimming with exalted purpose. 
And so begins the merry-go-round. The 
inevitable outcome is a chapter of lugu- 
brious misadventures for the poor parson. 
Pity him as you will; the pity will be 
strongly tainted with malice. 

A period piece from the Copenhagen 
of a later era, early in the present cen- 
tury, is to be found in a book by Soya, a 
sensation of recent date. Soya, who has 
won repute as a dramatist, published in 
1943 Min Farmors Hus (My Grand- 
mother’s House). To dub this book a 
period piece is but one half of the truth. 
The full truth rests in the genuine artistry 
of the characterization of the father’s 
mother, an arrant miser of a householder, 
and of the grandson, six-year-old Soren. 
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It must here be premised that Soya’s gov- 
erning religious persuasion would seem to 
be an unshakable faith in human wicked- 
ness. It is this depravity that darkly il- 
luminates the presentation of the house- 
hold; but the author’s maliciousness is 
tempered by an enthralling mastery in 
observation and an extraordinary sure- 
ness of psychological perception which 
have made this book, so far, his best. 
In this connection I must present a 
book as uncommon in theme as in its 
origin. Tove DirLevsEN made her debut 


Tove Ditlevsen 


as a young girl with a collection of poems, 
entitled Pigesind (A Girl’s Thoughts), 
which gave pause to more than one among 
us. That was just before the war. Re- 
cently she brought out her first novel, 
which at once ensured her a_ position 
among our most significant youthful 
writers. Man gjorde et Barn Fortred (A 
Child Was Harmed) tells the story of an 
average young girl, a laborer’s daughter. 
She leads a merry life with her young 
friends, girls not too niggardly with their 
virtue. She herself shrinks back from love, 
even when she meets it in an attractive 
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presentment: she does not dare to face 
surrender with complete devotion because 
she is constantly haunted by the image of 
a man to whom she feels herself linked 
with more than common bonds. In her 
anguish she resolves, with a practical en- 
ergy of her own, to learn the cause of her 
confusion. The solution comes one day 
when a personable older man, Emanuel 
Schultz, appears as an office worker in the 
establishment where she is employed. In 
him she recognizes the bogey man of her 
dreams. Release promptly follows. This 
somewhat elderly gentleman, once a Sun- 
day-school teacher, had been guilty of 
reprehensible conduct toward Kirsten in 
her childhood. The curse is lifted and she 
is free to meet life on her own terms. It 
must be admitted that the subject is deli- 
cate and one shudders to think of what 
a mess a charlatan might have made of it. 
Under the deft handling of Tove Ditlev- 
sen the theme resolves itself into a breath- 
less moving narrative of which a summary 
such as this can give but the faintest 
suggestion. 


“It was common knowledge among all 
of the people living in the neighborhood 
of Vedersé, and elsewhere as well, that 
the Reverend Kaj Munk was intensely 
Danish in patriotic feeling. He took no 
precaution to conceal his view of the ex- 
isting situation, and is said to have been 
rather reckless in speaking his mind... .” 
These words form a fragment of a report 
unostentatiously prepared by Danish po- 
lice authorities after the murder of Kaj 
Munk; they call attention to the duality 
mentioned above as characteristic of Dan- 
ish literature during this period. Kaj 
Munk was among the number who quite 
openly gave battle to the enemy in writ- 
ing and speaking. 

Kaj Munk’s personality can be ap- 
preciated from several points of view. 
One characteristic after all forms the 
groundwork. He had a passionate zeal for 
justice and a will bent upon the suprem- 
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acy of justice; in behalf of this principle 
he shrank from no sacrifice. It soon be- 
came evident, for example, that he took a 
very positive stand toward those of his 
parishioners who allowed the profit mo- 
tive, as he believed, to determine their 
attitude toward the Germans; as a pastor 
he had no hesitation in using the pulpit 
as a seat of judgment in the firm convic- 
tion that he himself was the delegated 
representative of the will of a supreme 
Justice; and the wonder grew, amidst the 
all too prevalent official caution and reti- 
cence, at hearing the swishing of the 
sword and at finding things named by 
their very names. “When the world no 
longer believed that the preacher had a 
serious theme, the preacher ceased to 
speak like a man in earnest. The pene- 
trating light was hidden beneath the 
bushel. The salt of the world lost its 
savor. And evil, becoming aware that the 
opposition was neutralized, progressed 
with giant strides and overwhelmed the 
world with its elephantiasis.”” Such is a 
brief excerpt from Med Ordets Sverd 
(The Sword of the Word), a collection of 
sermons which he published during the 
occupation. No less resonant is the note 
when he joins battle under his own name, 
as the creative writer. 

Niels Ebbesen and Fér Cannae (On 
the Eve of Cannae) are characteristic of 
Kaj Munk during this period, in which 
his literary activity bore the device of 
warfare for home and country. To the 
Danish reader the very name of Niels 
Ebbesen carries the clear summons of a 
reveille; for the American a word of ex- 
planation may be of value. At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the king- 
dom of Denmark had reached the lowest 
fortunes it had known up to that time. 
The provinces were mortgaged to the 
Counts of Holstein, and Count Gert and 
his bully boys showed clearly their in- 
tention of establishing themselves as the 
rulers of Denmark. To that end an in- 
cipient spirit of revolt was to be rudely 








suppressed, and so Count Gert, who by 
all tokens was an earlier representative 
of the basest qualities of the Germans, 
advanced with arson and rapine into the 
peninsula of Jutland. Just in that nick of 
time a Danish squire, Niels Ebbesen by 
name, stepped into his country’s desti- 
nies. With a small company of men he 
made his way to the Count’s headquarters 
in Randers, gained forcible entry, and 
struck the invader to earth. This deed 
broke the shackles; the Germans were 
driven out; and the country entered upon 
an era of renewed prosperity. It is this 
national hero who is the title character 
of Kaj Munk’s drama. That the symbol- 
ism was quite perceptible, even to the 
Germans, shortly became evident. The 
work had hardly left the press before 
counter measures were set on foot. In the 
meantime many copies of the book had 
been sold, and Kaj Munk’s fiery words 
had kindled throughout the land. 

All this took place in 1942, while op- 
position to the Germans still was in proc- 
ess of being organized. Kaj Munk con- 
tinued to follow these dangerous paths. 

The action of Fér Cannae (On the Eve 
of Cannae) takes place in Hannibal’s 
camp on the evening before the battle. 
Fabius, surnamed Cunctator (“the De- 
layer”), appears unannounced before the 
Carthaginian general and proposes to 
him the ending of the war—to what pur- 
pose the continued destruction of men 
and cities? Furthermore, declares Fabius, 
the Romans on this occasion have a crush- 
ing superiority. Hannibal, the typical con- 
queror, rejects the proposal with scorn; 
this time Rome is to be destroyed. Fabius, 
in whom Kaj Munk presents the incarna- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon folk genius, 
makes a good-natured reply: “What is it 
you really want? To bring Rome to de- 
struction. Well and good. And what is 
it Rome really wants? To bring Carthage 
to destruction. Well and good. But for 
my own part—what do I really want? 
Mark well—who am I? I am an old 
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man, so old that I have become a human 
being. My nature is such that, even 
though I am a citizen of Rome, it seems 
to me there is little to be gained by the 
obliteration of either of the two cities. I 
have five children and thirteen grand- 
children. I am fond of watching these 
children at play, and I suppose that the 
children of Carthage have much the same 
games as the children of Rome. That is 
one thing. The other is this: Rome needs 
commerce and Carthage needs commerce. 
I should rather carry on trade with a 
city than with a heap of ruins. What do 
you say?” But Hannibal persists in con- 
temptuous refusal. He has no children: 
“T do not recall ever having seen children 
at play.” Thereupon a sudden change 
comes over Fabius. Tolerance and pa- 
tience are at an end. 

Fabius (rises abruptly; in changed 
accents, almost those of a young man, 
he speaks roughly, brusquely, coldly): 
Then let me condole with you on the 
morrow’s victory. (And his footsteps 
have the sound of an army on the march). 


With this speech The Eve of Cannae 
ends. It is self-evident that no one could 
have any doubt as to the identity of this 
boastful, arrogant, and ruthless Hanni- 
bal. 

And how did the occupying authorities, 
who constantly made a parade of their 
magnanimity, react to censure so keen 
of edge as this? The tragic response is 
known the world over. In the evening of 
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January 4, 1944, some three or four of 
the gentry of the Gestapo visited Vedersé 
parsonage and conducted the pastor to 
an automobile waiting outside. ‘The next 
morning his body was found in the hills 
of Hjérlunde, ten kilometers west of 
Silkeborg, with three bullet holes in his 
skull; the reader may be spared the de- 
tails of the police report. With customary 
ineptitude the perpetrators had pinned 
to the body a note intended to convey the 
impression that patriot Danes had com- 
mitted the murder. The very orthography 
of the note betrayed the pitiable false- 
hood. 

In conclusion I cite the introductory 
words of Kaj Munk’s autobiography, 
Foraaret saa sagte kommer (Spring comes 
slowly), dated September, 1942. He says 
there: “Not a single person is shot in 
this book. No clatter of the machine-gun 
is audible. This being the case, perhaps 
I should apologize for the publication of 
such a work. But after all, are there not, 
day by day, other things worthy of a 
hearing? These pages contain nothing 
but the story of a boy who could not 
make up his mind whether to become a 
preacher or a poet and who in the long 
run became both the one and the other. 
No blood stains will be found in such a 
book... .” 

In the presence of a spiritual force the 
Nazi way of life has always remained 
helpless. 


Mogens Haugsted is a librarian at the Royal 
Library in Copenhagen, and a writer on Danish 
literature, specializing in the novel. 









Tue Rikspac OpENED 
its fall session on Octo- 
ber 22. Approval of the 
Government’s declara- 
tion of attitude to the 
United Nations Organ- 
ization, presented by 
amet Prime Minister Per 
SEDER Albin Hansson and 
Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Osten Undén, was practically 
unanimous. Emphasizing that the new or- 
ganization considerably affected the coun- 
try’s position with regard to foreign pol- 
icy, they declared that Sweden had every 
reason to greet it with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. A bill to authorize Sweden’s entrance 
into the U.N.O. will be put before the 
1946 Riksdag, it was announced. 

While willing to join the United Na- 
tions and give up neutrality in any future 
conflict to the extent required by the rules 
of the organization, the Government 
spokesman declared, it was evident that 
Sweden’s policy would be to avoid being 
forced into one of two opposing blocs if, 
contrary to what the Swedish Government 
expected, the nations should split into two 
camps. Scandinavian collaboration, how- 
ever, resting on a natural basis of per- 
sonal ties and those of history and lan- 
guage, could in no way be regarded as 
part of any possible grouping of Powers. 

Reviewing Sweden’s trade policy, the 
Ministers reported that preliminary con- 
versations had taken place with the Soviet 
Union with a view to an increased ex- 
change of goods. Owing to the present 
chaotic state of world trade, Sweden had 
been forced, they said, to conclude bilat- 
eral treaties, but would lend wholehearted 
support to all efforts to restore multilat- 
eralism in international trading. 


“Tue SwepisH GovERNMENT has no 
plans for complete socialization,” Prime 
Minister Per Albin Hansson declared at 





a press conference in Oslo in September. 
“The main principle of our post-war pro- 
gram is quite simply that the means of 
production must be used as effectively as 
possible. Wherever private enterprise 
proves to be superior, it will have our sup- 
port; but if it fails in any field, we shall 
have to find other forms of production or 
distribution. Taxes will be reduced, if 
possible, but only for the lower income 
groups.” The Prime Minister indicated 
that the new Government did not intend 
to prohibit the small, and to all intents 
and purposes unimportant, Nazi groups 
in Sweden. “To take such a serious step 
would show them altogether too much 
honor,” he said. Concluding, Mr. Hansson 
emphasized the importance of resuming 
and extending the old contacts between 
the Scandinavian countries. “It is not a 
question of a Northern bloc,” he declared. 
“Together we must make our contribu- 
tions to world co-operation.” 


Donations to THE Aid to Norway 
Fund, the winding up of which was re- 
cently announced, have exceeded 70 mil- 
lion kronor since the fund was started in 
1942. Through the organization, over 50 
million kilograms of foodstuffs were sent 
into Norway during and immediately af- 
ter the occupation, as well as 800 tons of 
shoes and clothing. In addition, 30 million 
kilograms of foodstuffs were made avail- 
able to the Norwegian Government for 
purchase. Recently 80,000 liters of milk 
have been shipped into Norway daily by 
the organization. Although general relicf 
activities are now ceasing, special ship- 
ments of footwear, clothing, and house- 
hold equipment will continue for a while. 

The 2,100 Norwegian children who 
spent the summer months recuperating in 
Sweden will be followed by a second con- 
tingent of about 3,000, who will mostly be 
quartered with families in Norrland. Two 
groups of 500 children each also re- 
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cently arrived from Holland, and 250 
more Belgian children are coming in ad- 
dition to the 200 or so who have already 
found homes in private families in 
Sweden. Arrangements in all cases have 
been made by the Swedish Save the Chil- 
dren Association. 

The number of foreigners in Sweden, 
mostly refugees, had grown to almost 
200,000 by the beginning of 1945. Al- 
though a rapid decrease took place im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe—about 50,000 Norwegians and 
Danes alone returning home within a few 
months—there were still at the end of 
September some 125,000 foreigners in the 
country. 


THe AwarD oF THE 1945 Noset Prize 
for Medicine and Physiology to Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, 
and his two associates, was greeted with 
great satisfaction in Sweden. Aftonbladet 
wrote that this Nobel Prize is in effect a 
peace prize, and warmly praised the win- 
ners for their contributions to humanity’s 
weal. “All Sweden is unanimously pleased 
that the discoverer of penicillin has been 
honored,” wrote the Liberal Géteborgs 
Handels- och Sjéfarts-Tidning, adding 
that the drug probably was one of the 
most important remedies ever placed at 
the disposal of a physician. “The 1945 
award has thus been made in full accord 
with Nobel’s intention of honoring those 
who have rendered humanity the greatest 
service.” The prize, which amounts to 
about $29,000, will be divided between 
Sir Alexander and his two co-workers, 
Dr. Ernest Boris Chain and Sir Howard 
Walter Florey, both of Oxford. 


SwEDEN’s NEW MInisTEr to the United 
States, His Excellency Herman Eriksson, 
presented his letter of credence from King 
Gustaf to President Truman in the White 
House on October 23. During the audi- 
ence he told the President that the prin- 
ciples of national independence and per- 
sonal liberty had never been more deeply 
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cherished by the Swedish people than dur- 
ing recent years when they were chal- 
lenged and threatened by a global war. 
The President, replying, said: “As you 
have stated, the devotion of the Swedish 
people to the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy upon which this country was 
founded forms a bond of mutual under- 
standing between our two peoples. In- 
deed, the American way of life, social and 
cultural as well as political, owes much to 
the contributions of thought and action of 
citizens of Swedish descent, whose influ- 
ence for good is, and has been, always 
with us. It is my hope that in the future 
our two countries may be even more close- 
ly bound together through ties of trade 
and commerce.” 


PresipENT TruMan’s Navy Day speech 
in New York Saturday, October 27, ap- 
peared on the front page of all Stock- 
holm papers under double banner head- 
lines. Dagens Nyheter called the address 
“a great declaration, which goes directly 
to the root of the present international 
problem.” Svenska Dagbladet, while em- 
phasizing that the address contained no 
new facts, held that it could by no means 
be dismissed as merely handsome words. 
Among the provincial dailies, Eskilstuna- 
Kuriren observed that there was no double 
meaning in Mr. Truman’s speech. This 
paper pointed out, however, that his 
twelve points would remain only wishes 
until they had won the confidence and 
support of the Eastern hemisphere as 
well. Vastmanlands Lans Tidning also 
praised the plain language used by Mr. 
Truman, saying that the speech might 
hardly seem diplomatic, but that right 
now the diplomats had done their part 
and failed. Upsala Nya Tidning drew 
attention to the fact that the Atlantic 
Charter and President Roosevelt’s four 
points had not been forgotten. 


In Return ror THE HeEtp Sweden 
gave Great Britain, making available 
fragments and reconstructions of a Ger- 
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man V-2 bomb which had landed on Swed- 
ish soil, Britain in October gave Sweden 
access to German designs for jet pro- 
pelled planes, according to the leading 
Social-Democratic organ, Morgon Tid- 
ningen. These designs are now being used 
in order to perfect a Swedish jet pro- 
pelled engine, constructed by Alf Lys- 
holm, a Stockholm inventor and engineer. 


“Iv Is UNpeRsTANDABLE that Sweden's 
policy of neutrality has given rise to criti- 
cism, but in any case it does not become 
the Danish people to criticize,” the well- 
known Copenhagen daily, Berlingske Ti- 
dende, wrote editorially October 11 under 
the heading, “Swedish and Danish.” The 
paper continued, “We have no right to 
condemn the policy which the Swedish 
Government was forced to follow until 
the country, by means of sacrifices, was 
able to put might behind its word. It was 
of enormous importance that Sweden 
managed to keep outside the war and pre- 
serve its political freedom of action. Den- 
mark’s fight for liberation could never 
have been waged so effectively and with 
so comparatively few victims, had we not 
had on the other side of the water a 
refuge in which our warring youth could 
safely find an asylum. And in open defi- 
ance of the ruthless power of the Nazis 
the Swedish Government actively sup- 
ported the Danish liberation movement by 
making it possible for us to train a bri- 
gade of volunteers in Sweden. Finally we 
owe thanks to Sweden for the efforts of 
Count Folke Bernadotte, also with the 
Swedish Government’s support, on behalf 
of Danish policemen and political prison- 
ers in Germany.” 


Tue Society NorveNn under the chair- 
manship of Axel Gjéres, Swedish Min- 
ister of Supplies, held its annual meeting 
in Stockholm on October 10. At present 
one of the main points on the society’s 
program is the establishment of common 

rights for the citizens of any one Scandi- 
navian country in the others. The pro- 








gram includes also an intensified educa- 
tional campaign: exchange of teachers, 
the continued effort to render academic 
courses and examinations equally valid 
in all five Scandinavian countries, and a 
mutual revision of their history and geog- 
raphy books. 


GENERAL Benet NorpDENSKIOLD, chief 
of the Swedish Air Force, returned to 
Stockholm on October 15 after a visit to 
the United States at the invitation of Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold. He was accompanied 
on his trip by a group of Swedish aviation 
experts. “We were received with a cour- 
tesy that bordered on the incredible,” 
General Nordenskiéld told newspaper- 
men. “It was especially interesting to see 
the enormous efforts devoted to aviation 
research and experimentation.” Express- 
ing admiration of the scope and efficiency 
of America’s war machinery, he said it 
was “wonderful to know that it would 
never be used for evil purposes.” He add- 
ed that military authorities in the United 
States were greatly appreciative of the 
hospitality accorded force-landed Amer- 
ican flyers during the war. 


Tue Tense Poviticat 
SrruaTion in Denmark 
found at least a tempo- 
rary relief in the gen- 
eral elections to the 
Folketing, or lower 
house, which took place 
on October 30. 
DENMAPK As a result the Co- 
alition Government, 
which had carried on the administration 
during the difficult transition period after 
the liberation, came to an end. The So- 
cial-Democratic Party received a severe 
setback, from 66 members of the Folke- 
ting to 48, a loss of 18 seats, showing a 
strong trend against any further social- 
ization. The Agrarian Party won 38 seats, 
a gain of seven; the Conservatives lost 
five seats, from 31 to 26; the Liberals 
lost one seat, from 12 to 11, while the 
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Communists went ahead from three seats 
to 18, a gain of 15. The Georgists won 
three seats and the Danish Coalition 
Party, one of the leading parties in the 
Danish Resistance Movement, maintained 
its four seats in the Rigsdag. On Novem- 
ber 6, the population of the Faroe Islands 
went to the polls to elect their member of 
the Folketing. 

Prime Minister Vilhelm Buhl submit- 
ted his own and his Cabinet’s resignation 
to the King. After an audience with King 
Christian he stated that the new Cab- 


inet would have to be composed of a 
coalition of parties opposed to further 
socialization. 

For more than ten years the Social- 
Democrats have been the largest party in 
the lower house, although never gaining 


an actual majority. During the election 
campaign Mr. Buhl appealed for a clear 
labor majority like that in Great Britain; 
a coalition was sought between the Com- 
munists and the Socialists, but failed to 
materialize. 


Tue New Casinet will be of a tempo- 
rary character, as new elections are to be 
held in order to effectuate certain amend- 
ments and changes in the Constitution. 
One of the most important measures to be 
voted on will be the lowering of the vot- 
ing age from twenty-five to twenty-one. 
Many feel that, if the young people were 
old enough to fight in the Underground 
for the liberation of their country, they 
should also be old enough to have a say 
about its political future. 

Two days before the elections Minister 
of the Interior Knud Christensen spoke 
over the radio,, saying that the Rigsdag 
was no longer a true expression of the 
free will of the people. A new Govern- 
ment would have two main tasks to fulfill; 
first, to protect the unity that had been 
born during the occupation, and second, 
to reconstruct what had been destroyed. 
“We must,” he said, “re-establish consti- 
tutional conditions and respect for law 
and order. The co-operation between the 


countries of the North must be strength- 
ened as far as present conditions permit.” 
He stressed the point that his party will 
do everything in its power to protect pri- 
vate initiative and property. “We will,” 
he continued, “resist a socialization of our 
country. We know from experience that 
Denmark has attained its best results 


Vilhelm Buhl 
Prime Minister in the Temporary 
Government 


through private initiative. We want a re- 
duction of the tax burden, and we will 
work to abolish all unnecessary restric- 
tions as fast as possible. Certain parties 
do not understand that too much govern- 
ment control is harmful.” 

In another radio election speech, For- 
eign Minister Christmas M@ller spoke of 
the new program of the Conservative 
Party as founded on the principle of jus- 
tice within the nation and in Denmark’s 
relations with other countries and other 
peoples. He called for full employment, 
greater production, and a higher standard 









of living. “Our foreign policy,” he said, 
“has been changed. We have abolished our 
old neutrality and joined a new world co- 
operation in the United Nations. We must 
maintain good relations toward the East 
as well as toward the West.’ He asked 
for a stronger defense. “We must make 
sure—and the great majority of our peo- 
ple concur in this—that we shall never 
suffer another Ninth of April.” 

































































































Arne Sorensen 
Church Minister in the Temporary 
Government 




















Tue Rigspac INvEesTiGATION CoMMIT- 
TEE, established shortly after the libera- 
tion to review the events leading up to 
the German invasion on April 9, 1940, had 
finished its task before the elections. In a 
voluminous report the committee stated 
that it had found no reason for indict- 
ments against any of the responsible per- 
sons within the Danish Government—the 
Stauning Cabinet—at that time. The new 
Folketing will, however, select a new in- 
vestigation committee which will examine 
the period from April 9, 1940, to August 
29, 1943, when the Danish people rose in 
open rebellion against the Germans, the 
Government withdrew from office, and 
King Christian declared himself a prison- 
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er of the Germans. The results of this in- 
vestigation cannot be expected to appear 
before some time in the early spring of 
1946. 

Mogens Fog, one of the leaders of the 
Danish Underground movement, profes- 
sor at the University of Copenhagen and 
a member of the late Coalition Govern- 
ment, spoke at a meeting of the Nor- 
wegian Student Society in Oslo shortly 
before the elections in Denmark. He said 
that he was happy to visit Norway and its 
Student Society which had shown great 
leadership during the war. “Norway has 
been an inspiration to those who fought 
for the liberation of Denmark,” he said. 
“In Denmark the immediate happiness 
after the liberation and the victory has 
been followed by disappointment, skepti- 
cism, and weariness caused by the lack of 
a clean-cut and rapid purge. We do not 
want a fanatic purge,” he said, “but we 
must once and for all clean the house in 
which we have to live. It must be a judi- 
cial as well as a political purge.” 


To Regain Her Position on the inter- 
national market in shipping and com- 
merce is one of Denmark’s gravest prob- 
lems. During the war her sole customer 
was Germany, which extracted whatever 
goods it wanted and paid for them in the 
form of paper credits on the books of the 
Danish National Bank. Trade negotia- 
tions are now under way with several 
countries, and ships have been allocated 
for export of meat, butter, eggs, etc., to 
the famine-stricken countries of the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

Trade agreements have been entered 
into with Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, and Finland, opening the way for 
exports of Danish products—mainly food 
and agricultural produce—and for im- 
ports of vital raw materials to the Danish 
industries. Denmark has received some 
shipments of coal from the western coal 
mining districts of Europe and from the 
coal mines in Poland, but the fuel situa- 
tion in Europe is so bad that she has been 
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Dr. Mogens Fog Welcoming His Wife and Son Returning from Sweden 


forced to buy coal from the United States 
in order to cover her most pressing needs. 

By the first of September this year 
Denmark had exported 32,000 tons of 
butter, 16,000 tons of bacon, and well 
over 4,000 tons of eggs to a total value 
of 215 million Danish Kroner. 


TurovucH THE AMERICAN Export and 
Import Bank the Danish Government ob- 
tained a loan of $20,000,000 to cover 
parchases of various commodities in the 
Wnited States. This loan is now being 
used in full to buy $4,000,000 worth of 
iron and steel, $2,000,000 worth of yarn, 
$4,000,000 worth of coal and oil, $1,- 
250,000 of tobacco and certain technical 
articles besides rubber for tires, and $1,- 
000,000 worth of chemicals. 

More than anything Denmark is in 
need of dollar credits. During the war 


the Danish Minister in Washington, His 
Excellency Henrik Kauffmann, as sole 
fiscal agent for the Kingdom of Den- 
mark, paid up the interest on Denmark’s 
dollar loans in the United States. Den- 
mark has lived and wants to live accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned Scandinavian 
idea that you must pay your debts and 
fulfill your obligations. More:dollars are 
therefore needed, and it is a good sign 
that Danish merchants and business men 
have found their way to America in order 
to renew old acquaintances and make new 
connections and rebuild Denmark’s trade 
with the U.S.A. 


In Spite or Mountine DirricuLties 
at home and abroad in the advent of the 
atomic age, Denmark and her people have 
lived through perhaps the most festive 
summer in her history. In their gratitude 











Minister Henrik Kauffmann 


to the American GI’s, the Danes have ap- 
propriated 750,000 Kroner toward the 
organization of holidays for 30,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers from the occupation forces 
in Germany. Each soldier receives as a 
gift 75 Kroner in cold Danish cash upon 
his arrival in Denmark. 

But the festivities of this year of libera- 
tion reached their culmination on King 
Christian’s seventy-fifth birthday, Sep- 
tember 26. “It is impossible to describe,” 
writes a Danish correspondent. “Bright 
and sunny was the day, and everything 
had been prepared to the smallest detail. 
The evening before Stréget, which winds 
its narrow way through the center of the 
old part of the city, was closed to all 
traffic and the result as we saw it the next 
morning was breath-taking. You could 
not put a finger anywhere for flags of all 
sizes from cellar to roof tops; across the 
streets were festoons of green wreaths 
decorated at small intervals with a great 
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golden crown and great heart made up of 
red flowers. And it was not only Stréget 
that had been decorated for the occasion. 
The whole town blossomed out in the na- 
tional colors, and Copenhagen looked as 
Hans Christian Andersen described it in 
his fairy tales. Early in the morning 
hundreds of thousands of people filled the 
sidewalks waiting for the change of the 
guard and for the King and Queen who 
were to ride through the town in an open 
car. It was four o'clock in the afternoon 
when they drove through Stréget, where 
little girls in national costumes covered 
the street with flowers as they drove 
forth.” 

The day ended with a special gala per- 
formance at the Royal Theater with a 
festive prologue, the traditional Bournon- 
ville ballet “Far from Denmark,” and an 
epilogue, and when the King returned to 
Amalienborg thousands and thousands of 
people filled the square to greet their King 
and wish him many a happy return of the 
day. They remembered the day five years 
before when, under German occupation, 
they had celebrated King Christian’s sev- 
entieth birthday. Now the lights were on 
again—but on that day five years ago only 
the dim blue lights from thousands and 
thousands of blackout lanterns, turned up 
toward the balcony as a greeting to the 
King and Queen, gave a faint hope that 
some time Denmark would again be free. 


Tue SixtietH Birtupay of a great son 
of Denmark, Professor Niels Bohr, was 
celebrated on October 7, 1945. The peo- 
ple of Copenhagen paid him their tribute 
in a torch parade, and thirty-five Danish 
firms joined in the establishment of an 
endowment fund of $175,000 to secure the 
continuance of his scientific researches. 

From all over the world greetings and 
congratulations poured in to the great 
scientist, who during the war worked with 
his physicist colleagues here in America 
and helped the United States win the race 
for the atomic bomb. The Danish Stats- 
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radiofoni made a special broadcast in the 
evening in co-operation with the National 
Broadcasting Company of New York. 
Among the greetings was one from Dr. 
Albert Einstein who, according to The 
New York Times, observed that “the 
atom is undoubtedly much more grateful 
to Niels Bohr for his theory of its struc- 
ture than for its splitting.” 

Among the prominent speakers from 
the United States were the Danish Nobel 
Prize winner, Dr. Henrik Dam, and Pro- 
fessor Dr. George B. Pegram, Columbia 
University. The latter said: “We have 
long looked to Professor Bohr as a great 
pioneer in the science of physics and as a 
teacher almost beyond comparison, whose 
Institute in Copenhagen has been a mecca 
for those who wish to drink from the 
fountainhead of inspiration for the task 
of interpreting the nature of matter and 
radiation. 

“But beyond that we have come to 
think of you as a foremost international 
figure in science, to whom we look for 
much wisdom in the days ahead. 

“Each of your friends in this country 
will recall first some special instance of 
his contact with you. My mind goes back 
to the days early in 1939 when you 
brought to this country the first news of 
the fission of Uranium, and there ensued 
among the physicists of the New York 
and Princeton area the exciting. days 
when with you we had so many confer- 
ences over the prospect of utilization of 
the inner energy of heavy atoms. A great 
development—the Atomic Bomb—came 
out of the subject of these conferences, 
and you came again in more tragic days 
and helped us out-distance our enemies in 
the race for a weapon that has now be- 
come a grave problem for the world. Your 
wisdom will be needed in the solution of 
that problem. May your active years be 
marked by many more happy birthdays.” 
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In tHE Treaty be- 

tween Iceland and the 

United States about the 

military protection of 

Iceland dated July 7, 

1941, it is agreed that 

all United States Mili- 

. tary forces shall leave 

Iceland within six 

ICELAND months after the finish 
of the war. 

It seems that American opinion consid- 
ers the bases in Iceland of importance, 
and it has several times been mentioned 
in newspaper articles and speeches in 
Congress that the troops ought to stay 
there. Icelandic opinion has been some- 
what anxious about these utterances, 
thinking that they were perhaps trial bal- 
loons to test the reaction. The State De- 
partment has, however, more than once 
denied that these expressions were any- 
thing but the private opinions of the per- 
sons who voiced them. Lately it seems 
that several Congressmen have been toy- 
ing with the idea that Iceland should be 
invited to be the forty-ninth State of the 
Union. 

In the beginning of October the news 
came from Moscow that the United States 
Government was negotiating with the Ice- 
landic Government for a lease of bases for 
99 years. The bases in question would 
make one of the great airports of the 
world: they would include Meeks Field, 
which is situated about thirty miles west 
of Reykjavik in a barren lava desert, and 
also the natural harbor of Hvalfjordur as 
a fleet base. 

Both the State Department and the 
Foreign Minister of Iceland have refused 
to discuss the matter. 

On July 30 Rear Admiral Watson of 
the British Navy gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Icelanders, because the British 
naval unit stationed in Iceland during the 
war was returning home. He expressed 
the thanks of the British Navy for the 
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hospitality and support received in Ice- 
land. 


A Commission Has Been Sent to Den- 
mark to negotiate about different matters 
in connection with the abrogation of the 
Icelandic-Danish Union Treaty. The dis- 
cussions were only preliminary, but the 
subjects discussed were the legal standing 
of Icelandic and Danish subjects in one 
another’s country; the fishing rights of 
Icelanders off Greenland and of the Faroe 
Islanders off Iceland; the repatriation of 
Icelandic manuscripts now in Danish ar- 
chives, and several other subjects. It is 
expected that during the winter these 
negotiations will be concluded in Ice- 
land when the Danish commission arrives 
there. 


American Export Lines, which re- 
ceived the concession to fly to Scandinavia 
and Great Britain, is planning one flight 
a day over Iceland to Britain each way 
this winter. The Swedish Airlines has 
also a stop at Iceland, so Icelanders are 
expecting several flights a day when the 
Air Transport Command allows the pri- 
vate companies to start their flights. The 
fare, which now is $469.20 from New 
York to Reykjavik, is also expected to 
drop sharply. 


Avaska Has Lone BEEN a part of the 
United States of particular interest to 
Icelanders. President Grant sent a flotilla 
of the United States Navy with a com- 
mittee of three Icelanders headed by Jon 
Olafsson to explore and report on the 
country in the fall of 1874. In their report 
the importance of the huge salmon run 
was first pointed out and the possibility of 
great fisheries there. 

Lately three young Icelandic officials 
have been sent to Alaska by the Icelandic 
Government, to report on the possibilities 
of transferring plants and trees to Ice- 
land. Dr. Bjérn Johannesson last autumn 
investigated especially the grasses and 
domestic plants. Mr. Hakon Bjarnason, 





Chief Forester of Iceland, went there 
with an assistant this autumn. The For- 
estry Department in Alaska helped him 
to hire laborers, and he has now flown 
back to Iceland with a great deal of seed 
and sprouts of different indigenous trees. 
Icelanders hope that these may be of im- 
portance, because Sitka spruce has grown 
extremely well in Iceland. 


A ConsipeRABLeE Suirtine of popula- 
tion will take place in Iceland as in other 
European countries after the war. Many 
women who were married on the Conti- 
nent are now returning to their native 
land with their children, mostly with the 
help of the Icelandic Red Cross. To this 
repatriation has been added that of sev- 
eral hundred Icelanders who return with 
foreign wives and children from abroad 
after a period of study in Scandinavia. 

We have not exact figures about the 
opposite stream, but it seems that about 
100 girls have married Norwegians sta- 
tioned in Iceland and are now leaving 
with about 200 children. About 130 girls 
have married Americans stationed there 
and most of these are already settled. It 
is estimated that altogether 300-400 girls 
have married troops stationed in Iceland. 


Tue ALTHING AssEMBLED on October 1. 
The Minister of Finance declared that the 
revenues of the State amounted to 127.4 
million crowns against an expenditure of 
124.1 million crowns in 1944. He declared 
that all foreign loans of Iceland had been 
paid up with the exception of those in 
Denmark, where the question of transfer 
had not yet been settled. The Danish loans 
had, however, been converted into in- 
ternal loans, and the funds for their pay- 
ment were kept in a special account. 


Last Summer Was somewhat difficult 
in Iceland. On the South Coast the season 
was probably the wettest in this century, 
and the hay crop suffered greatly. 

On the North Coast the weather was 
good for agriculture, but the herring fish- 
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eries, which are of great importance to 
Iceland, failed. The catch, which amount- 
ed to only about one quarter of the usual 
landings, left practically all operators 
with a serious loss. 


THe Most Dramatic 
Event of the last quar- 
ter was without ques- 
tion the execution by 
shooting of Norway’s 
arch-traitor Vidkun 
Quisling. The execu- 
tion was carried out by 
ABE oa a ten-man Norwegian 
military police squad 
in the courtyard of old Akershus fortress, 
built by King Haakon V in the sixteenth 
century. 

The time of the execution was 2:40 in 
the morning of Wednesday, October 24. 
By royal decree the details of the execu- 
tion were shrouded in deep secrecy. Only 
three persons were present as official wit- 
nesses, a state court judge, a clergyman 
of the established Church, and the officer 
who gave the order to fire. Their names 
were not made public. 

Quisling was awakened at 2 a.m. in his 
cell in the prison part of the fortress and 
ordered to dress, whereupon he was taken 
to the courtyard, and in 40 minutes after 
he was awakened the execution was ac- 
complished. Neither the Government pros- 
ecutor, Annus Schidtt, nor Quisling’s 
defense lawyer, Henrik Bergh, had been 
notified. News of the execution was with- 
held for six hours, that is to say until 
about 8:45 in the morning. 

Owing to the world-wide interest in 
the case, foreign and local newspapermen 
in Oslo tried at a press conference with 
Minister of Justice Johan Cappelen to 
obtain details of the execution, but that 
official turned thumbs down on the request 
by saying that “Norwegians have another 
temper than the French, and that conse- 
quently what is permissible in France is 
not always suitable in Norway,” an ob- 
vious allusion to the wide publicity given 
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the execution of Quisling’s French coun- 
terpart, Pierre Laval. 

In a letter to King Haakon VII Quis- 
ling had maintained that he was innocent 
of treason, but he had not requested a 
pardon. Mrs. Quisling, however, had ap- 
pealed to the King for mercy in behalf of 
her husband. Her appeal was considered 
in an extraordinary meeting of the Cab- 
inet on October 22 and rejected. 

Oslo’s chief of police, Kristian Wel- 
haven, told assembled newsmen that the 
royal decree for the execution imposed 
secrecy on all taking part in it and that 
it would be strictly enforced. Quisling’s 
body was cremated soon after death, and 
the urn containing the ashes will be held 
by the police pending a decision by the 
King as to its final disposal. 

Quisling was the first of the European 
traitors to sell out his country to the Ger- 
mans for gold and the questionable po- 
litical power of a puppet premier. A lam- 
entable result of being the first in a long 
line of traitors in Nazi-occupied nations 
is that his name has become a synonym of 
infamy in many of the world’s languages. 

In a lower court on September 10 Quis- 
ling was convicted of treason, murder, 
and theft after having been given full op- 
portunity to present his defense. He 
fought with desperation for his life, but 
the prosecution’s documented presenta- 
tion of the record of his pre-invasion ac- 
tivities and relationship with Hitler and 
the Nazi leaders was too damaging to 
allow escape from conviction. 

The charge of murder against him was 
based on the proof presented that he was 
responsible for the death of 1,000 Nor- 
wegian Jews, who were sent to the Ger- 
man gas chambers and of the death of 
100 Norwegians who resisted the enemy 
occupation forces, whose appeal for 
mercy he rejected. Quisling’s execution 
took place eleven days after the Nor- 
wegian Supreme Court upheld his con- 
viction. 

Vidkun Abraham Lauritz Quisling was 
born in Fyresdal, Telemark, as the son 
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of a clergyman, July 18, 1887. He re- 
ceived a good primary education and was 
a graduate of the military academy, ad- 
vancing to the rank of major. He was 
attached for a time to the Norwegian 
diplomatic service in Russia and was 
Minister of Defense in the short-lived 
Agrarian Government. During his term 
as a Cabinet official he was suspected of 
having set fire to his office for the purpose 
of blaming the Communists—in imitation 
of the Reichstag fire in Berlin. The fire 
incident in Quisling’s office in Oslo, how- 
ever, came to nothing. The Agrarian Gov- 
ernment soon afterward went out of office, 
Quisling with it, of course, and the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the fire was 
forgotten. 


Tue ParuiaAMENTARY E ection held 
on October 8, the first Storthing election 
in nine years, showed, as in England, 
France, and in other parts of Europe, a 
definite trend to the left. The leftist po- 
litical trend in Norway, however, is not a 
new development. For several years prior 
to the German invasion in 1940 the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party had held the balance 
of power, and the country politically had 
been ruled by a Labor Government. 

Nevertheless the first election after 
Norway’s liberation resulted in a step 

_further to the left than ever before in the 

nation’s parliamentary history. The La- 
bor Party obtained a clear majority, and 
a new Government was organized with 
Einar Gerhardsen as Prime Minister. 
Gerhardsen, who was a former mayor of 
Oslo, had headed the interim Govern- 
ment from soon after Norway’s liberation 
to the conclusion of the elections to the 
new Storthing, and resigned together 
with the other members of the interim 
Government. In a brief ceremony the 
change of Government took place in the 
Royal Palace, November 5. 

The new Government consists of eleven 
Councillors of State and in addition three 
Consultative Councillors, of whom one is 
a woman. Five members of the Govern- 
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ment are new. Its political complexion is 
definitely pro-labor and a shade farther 
to the left than the former Nygaardsvold 
Government, which carried on in London 
during the German enemy occupation of 
the homeland. 

Following are the members of the new 
Government: Prime Minister, Einar Ger- 
hardsen; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Trygve Lie; Minister of Defense, Jens 
Hauge (new); Minister of Church and 
Public Instruction, Kaare Fostervoll; 
Minister of Finance, Erik Brofoss (new) ; 
Minister of Justice, Oscar C. Gundersen 
(new); Minister of Agriculture, Kristian 
Fjeld (new); Minister of Supply, Oscar 
Torp (former Minister of Defense) ; 
Minister of Public Works, Nils Lange- 
helle (new); Minister of Commerce, 
Lars Evensen; Minister of Social Affairs, 
Dr. Sven Oftedal; Consultative Minister 
in the Department of Social Affairs, 
Aaslaug Aasland, former labor inspector 
and director of prisons for women 
(new); Consultative Minister for Fish- 
eries, Reidar Carlsen (new); Consulta- 
tive Minister for Reconstruction, Peder 
Holt (new). 

In a meeting of the Labor Party’s par- 
liamentary group it was unanimously de- 
cided to call the new Storthing’s first 
session as soon as conditions permit. 
Prime Minister Gerhardsen declared that 
the new Government would co-operate 
with the representatives of the six parties 
on the basis of an adopted unity pro- 
gram. Norway’s parliamentary election 
was the first held in any of the liberated 
countries. 


Tue Democracy or Norway’s Royal 
Family, which has never been questioned, 
was given further exemplification on Sep- 
tember 12 when Prince Harald, son of 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown Princess 
Martha, was enrolled as a pupil in Sme- 
stad public school in Oslo under the same 
rules as any of the other pupils. Prince 
Harald is heir to the throne. It is re- 
ported that he is the first of his rank in 
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all history to be sent to public school. His 
two sisters, Princess Ragnhild and Prin- 
cess Astrid, were also enrolled as public 
school pupils. 

Both parents, as well as the royal 
youngsters’ grandfather, King Haakon, 
publicly expressed the wish that their 
children be given a fundamental Nor- 
wegian democratic education. All three 
of the royal children, together with their 
mother, Crown 
Princess Mar- 
tha, spent the 
five years of 
Norway's oc- 
cupation by 
the German 
enemy, in the 
United States, 
where they re- 
sided on an es- 
tate in Virgin- 
ia, not far 
from Wash- 
ington, and 
where they 
went to pri- 
vate school. | 


Osto_ Unr- 
VERSITY reo- 
pened its doors 
on September 
1 for the first 
time 
two years since 
it was closed 
by the Ger- 
mans. Its open- 
ing marked 
the largest throng of new and returning 
students in the history of higher education 
in Norway. Never before had class rooms 
and corridors been so crowded and never 
before on registration day had so many 
learning-starved youths assembled in Uni- 
versity Square. 

Closed by Nazi decree in November 
1943, Oslo University stood cold and 
silent while students and teachers were 
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scattered to the winds. More than 1,000 
were deported to concentration camps in 
Germany. Others escaped to Sweden, 
while others remained in Norway, slipped 
into anonymous underground, and fought 
the Nazis wherever found. 

The students were greeted by the Rec- 
tor, Didrik Arup Seip, not only as head 
of their university, but as one who for 
over four years had been a prisoner in 

Germany and 
had lived to see 
the university 
reopened in a 
free Norway. 


ContTIN- 
GENTs of Amer- 
ican and Brit- 
ish military 
forces entered 
Norway as a 
precautionary 
measure after 
the liberation 
to assist the 
representa- 
tives of the Al- 
lied powers in 
enforcing their 
directives. The 
population 
proved to be 
so orderly and 
co-operative 
with the Allies 
that the sol- 
diers had little 
to do beyond 
keeping a 
watchful eye on the interned Nazi troops 
awaiting transportation back to Germany. 

In the latter part of September the 
American and British troops began to 
leave the country. By the first two weeks 
of October all American troops had been 
sent away. There were in all 4,700 Amer- 
ican soldiers in Norway. On the occasion 
of the final leave-taking, Colonel Walker, 


the American commander, made known 
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that 70 Americans had married Nor- 
wegian girls. He added that many of his 
forces had become engaged to Norwegian 
girls and that a large percentage of his 
American troops were of Norwegian de- 
scent. Hence there was sorrow rather 
than joy over the departure of those 
soldiers. 

Everything in the way of equipment 
and matériel the Americans brought with 
them was handed over to the Norwegians, 
including 570 vehicles of various types. 
Their stores of food and clothing were 
given to UNRRA for distribution in 
Norway. 

All Russian troops in the far North 
have also left. The final evacuation from 
East Finnmark occurred on September 
25, exactly eleven months to the day 
since the Russians liberated Kirkenes. 
Just before the final departure of the 
Russian troops a symbolic ceremony was 
enacted in Kirkenes by the Russian com- 
mander,. Colonel Kulin, by personally 
lowering the flag of the Soviet Union 
from above his headquarters. When the 
Norwegian flag went up, the Russian 
forces saluted it with a three times three 
hurrah. The number of Russian forces in 
Finnmark was estimated at 15,000. 


Two American Lazpor FEDERATIONS, 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O., contributed a 
total of $470,000 for food, clothing, and 
other necessities for distribution among 
the needy suffering from the ravages of 
war and the German occupation, it was 
announced at a dinner at the Hotel Bris- 
tol, Oslo. 

Present at the dinner were the Amer- 
ican Ambassador Osborne, the Counsel- 
lors of Embassy Wilson and Green, Nor- 
way’s Foreign Minister Trygve Lie, and 
the Minister of Commerce, Lars Even- 
sen. The latter described to the gathering 
the relief work carried out by means of 
the funds sent by American organized 
workers. Most of the money was spent in 
Sweden for food and clothing and a large 
amount of salt. 
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The Return of the “Danmark” 


King Christian’s birthday September 
26 was celebrated at New London, Con- 
necticut, by a unique event. The training 
ship Danmark was returned to the Danish 
colors and a few days later set sail for 
home. 

The training ship—a beautiful full- 
rigged ship—was visiting American 
shores when the German invasion of Den- 
mark prevented its return. Right after 
Pearl Harbor Captain Knud Hansen 
placed it at the disposal of the United 
States government. 

In changing the Danmark from the 
American to the Danish flag, Rear Ad- 
miral James Pine, of the United States 
Coast Guard, presented to the ship a 
bronze plaque with the following inscrip- 
tion: “Presented to the Danish training 
ship Danmark in appreciation of service 
rendered in training officer candidates 
for the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, January 1942 to September 1945.” 
The Admiral added a personal tribute, 
saying, “These words may seem prosaic, 
but between the lines we would like to 
read three words that are written in our 
hearts: Allies, for you came to us as our 
allies ; Shipmates, that we will always be, 
and Friends, for you carry our undying 
friendship with you home.” 


Books for Denmark 


The committee headed by Professor 
Harald Ingholt of Yale University to 
collect books for the colleges'‘of Denmark 
has been remarkably successful. Early in 
October the good ship Sally Mersk sailed 
from Baltimore for Copenhagen with 152 
cases full of books and periodicals. The 
books are destined first and foremost for 
the libraries of the universities at Copen- 
hagen and Aarhus, the Technical In- 
stitute, the Art Academy, the Agricultural 
High School, the Dental and Pharma- 
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A Finnish Farm in Minnesota 
Painting by Juho Rissanen 


ceutical schools, besides various special 
libraries as for instance that of the Bohr 
Institute. 


The committee set as its goal $25,000, 
and at the last report had received 
$18,000. Hence contributions are still 
desired. 


A Birger Sandzén Collection 

The American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum in Philadelphia has added a collec- 
tion of the Swedish born Kansas artist 
Birger Sandzén’s work to its art treas- 
ures. The collection, which went on 
exhibition in November, consists of twen- 
ty-six water colors, lithographs, and wood- 
cuts. They have been donated by the 
friends of the late Christian Brinton and 
are to be called the Christian Brinton 
Memorial Collection. Mr. Thornton 
Oakley has assembled them. 

Mr. Brinton’s interest in Scandinavian 
art dated back to the early years of the 
century. He was commissioned by the 


American-Scandinavian Society to go to 
Scandinavia and arrange for the exhibi- 
tion which was brought here under its 
auspices in 1912, and he wrote the cata- 
logue. He was author of the Introduction 
to the volume Scandinavian Art pub- 
lished by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation in 1922. Dr. Brinton died in 
1942, 


A Canvas by Rissanen 

The distinguished Finnish painter, 
Juho Rissanen, whose art was the subject 
of an article by Clara Stocker in the 
Review for September 1943, has been 
inspired by the farms of his countrymen 
in Minnesota to paint the canvas repro- 
duced here. In the background to the 


right is the Finnish bathhouse, and the 


girls sitting in front of the barn are 
making birch switches with which the 
bathers will whip themselves in the time- 
honored Finnish fashion. 

The painting has been presented by 
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the Finnish-American Historical Society 
to the State of Minnesota and is hung in 
the Historical Building in St. Paul. 


Exhibition of Hartell Paintings 
Imagination and a highly developed 
coloristic talent characterize the paintings 
by John Hartell, which were shown at 
the Kraushaar Galleries in New York 
during October. The artist, who was 
born in Brooklyn in 1902 of Scandinavian 
parentage, often chooses mystic or even 
bizarre motifs, but his draftsmanship is 
knowing and adroit and his pigmentation 
is not only effective but also uncommonly 
skillful. Mr. Hartell was a Foundation 
Fellow from 1926 to 1927, during which 
time he studied at the Royal Academy of 
Arts in Stockholm. He is now professor 
of architecture and in charge of instruc- 
tion in painting and sculpture at Cornell. 


Among the Colleges and Universities 

Professor Einar Haugen, head of the 
Department of Scandinavian at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has gone to Norway 
to represent our government as Cultural 
Attaché in that country. 

During Professor Haugen’s absence 
Lector Aasta Stene of Oslo will take his 
place. Miss Stene has been teaching 
English at the University of Oslo and is 
. anxious to learn American English. 

Paul L. Holmer, who wrote about 
Kierkegaard in our Summer Number, has 
been appointed instructor at Yale Uni- 
versity. He will give a seminar on Kierke- 
gaard. 

Luther College at Wahoo, Nebraska, 
is another of the small colleges that are 
planning building campaigns in the near 
future. The first building to be started 
will be a gymnasium which can be used 
also for an auditorium. Luther College 
belongs to the Nebraska Conference of 
the Augustana Synod. 

Upsala College in East Orange, New 


Jersey, started the school year with an 
enrollment of more than two hundred in 
the freshman class, the largest in the 
history of the college. Contributions to the 
King Gustaf fund are still coming in. 

Dr. Frank Nelson, who was teaching 
English in the University of Oslo at 
the time of the invasion, was imprisoned 
by the Germans, and after his release 
has been spending his time with the Nor- 
wegian Information Service here, has 
returned to Norway to take up his old 
work at the University. 


Swedish Opera Singers 


Three singers from the Stockholm 
Opera will be heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera this season, namely Torsten Ralf, 
Joel Berglund, and Jussi Bjérling. Berg- 
lund, who sings both Wagnerian and 
Italian réles, has been in this country 
with Swedish choruses. Ralf has not 
been heard here before, but has sung at 
Covent Garden in London. Jussi Bjér- 
ling’s marvellous tenor voice is familiar to 
American opera-lovers. 


A Sibelius Concert 


The eightieth birthday of the great 
Finnish composer Jean Sibelius was cele- 
brated November 21 with a concert in 
Carnegie Hall. Dr. Simon Parmet, for- 
merly conductor at the opera in Hel- 
sinki, directed the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in compositions by Sibelius. Karin 
Branzell was soloist. 


To Study at Uppsala 


Two hundred young Americans from 
the armed forces will be given an oppor- 
tunity to study at the ancient University 
of Uppsala beginning in the spring of 
1946. The requirement is that they must 
understand and speak Swedish, and they 
will therefore no doubt be mostly Amer- 
icans of Swedish parentage. 
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Trustees’ Meeting November 3 

The Trustees of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation held their autumn 
meeting as usual on the first Saturday of 
November at the Harvard Club in New 
York City. The resignation of one Trus- 
tee, Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, was an- 
nounced and the death of another, the 
Honorable John Dyneley Prince, former 
American Minister to Denmark. A new 
Trustee of non-Scandinavian descent was 
elected to the board, Mr. Clifford Nickels 
Carver of Searsport, Maine. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor 
of the Foundation, and Dr. John B. C. 
Watkins, Secretary and Director of Stu- 
dents, was announced with deep regret. 

Amendments to Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted to clarify the opera- 
tion of Foundation Chapters in the United 
States and affiliated organizations abroad. 
The new “Charter, Constitution, and By- 
laws” will be mailed free to Associates 
on written application. 

Among the guests at the Trustees’ 
meeting were His Excellency Henrik 
Kauffmann, Danish Minister Without 
Portfolio and Minister of Denmark to the 
United States; Mr. Richard L. Davies, 
President of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and representative 


of the cryolite industry of Greenland; 
and Mr. Clifford Nickels Carver of Sears- 
port, Maine, vice-chairman of The Amer- 
ican Friends of Norway, Inc. 

“VD” Day, the day of the freeing of 
Denmark from German occupation, oc- 
curred on the date of the spring meeting 
of the Trustees, the first Saturday in 
May. Minister Kauffmann celebrated the 
occasion with the Foundation and made 
a memorable address in tribute to Nor- 
way. It was therefore appropriate that 
Norway replied in very generous fashion 
at the autumn meeting in the form of the 
largest single contribution that the Foun- 
dation has received since the bequest of 
Niels Poulson in 1911. 


The King Haakon’s Birthday Fund 

On the recommendation of His Majesty 
King Haakon VII, King of Norway, Mr. 
Clifford N. Carver, vice-chairman, on be- 
half of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, chair- 
man, and the American Friends of 
Norway, presented to the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation a cheque for fifty 
thousand dollars to establish a fund for 
Fellows of the Foundation from Norway 
to study in the United States. It is 
planned to increase the fund by future 
subscriptions. The letter of His Majesty 
follows: 
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“Osto Stott, 
2nd October, 1945 
To 


Mr. Clifford N. Carver, 
Vice Chairman of 

Tue AMERICAN FrRIENDs or Norway. 
Dear Mr. Clifford N. Carver 

In appreciation of what many Ameri- 
cans, out of friendship and love of the 
ideals and integrity of my country, have 
done to aid my people in the great War 
for Human Freedom, may I suggest that 
the sum of not less than $50,000 from 
the funds collected on my 70th birthday 
be given to The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation Incorporated in the State of 
New York in 1911, for the purpose, in 
part, of maintaining an interchange of 
Students between Norway and the United 
States of America. 

The sum to be kept intact forever and 
the income therefrom to be granted to 
Graduate Students and/or Students from 
Norway to study under the auspices of 
the Foundation in American institutions 
of higher learning, and selected from year 
to year by a jury in Norway nominated 
by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 

I suggest that the amount for each 
scholarship should be substantial, of not 
less than say $2,000 per annum. Any 
surplus to accrue to the principal of this 
particular fund. 

To all those good friends of Norway 
who have shown so much kindness and 
understanding of my people’s needs and 
who during these critical years of my 
country’s history have given so generous- 
ly, I wish to express my warmest and 
most heartfelt thanks. I would also ex- 
tend my deep appreciation of the splen- 
did work done by those who organized 
and distributed the many forms of relief. 

It has been brought to my knowledge 
that your Committee is still working on 
increasing your funds, and I hope that 
also these efforts will be successful. 


I remain, 
Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed) Haakon R. 
King of Norway.” 

The Trustees accepted the contribution 
in the following Resolution: 

“November 3, 1945 

Clifford N. Carver, Esq., Vice Chairman 

American Friends of Norway, Inc. 

85 Water Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Sir: 

The Trustees of The American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation acknowledge with 
thanks the receipt of fifty thousand dol- 
lars ($50,000.00) to establish “The King 
Haakon’s Birthday Fund,’ this amount 
to be invested in perpetuity and the in- 
come to be expended in stipends for Fel- 
lows to be selected in Norway by a jury 
representing this Foundation for study 
under the direction of the Foundation 
in the United States of America. 

Any Fellow elected to enjoy this in- 
come shall be designated King Haakon 
Fellow of the American Friends of Nor- 
way. 

It is hoped that this fund may be aug- 
mented by public subscription of friends 
of Norway in the United States. 

The Trustees are grateful for the trust 
placed in them by His Majesty and The 
American Friends of Norway and pledge 
themselves to carry out to the utmost the 
purpose of the donors.” 


The Leif Tronstad Fellowships 

At the same meeting Commander and 
Mrs. George Unger Vetlesen of New 
York City gave the Foundation seven 
thousand, five hundred dollars ($7,500.) 
for five stipends of $1,500. each for Fel- 
lows of the Foundation to be appointed 
in Norway for study in the United 
States. They will be selected from stu- 
dents of the Underground by a special 
jury and called “Leif Tronstad Fellows.” 


The Olaf Halvorson Fellowships 


Also at the same meeting there was 
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announced the gift of Mr. Olaf Halvor- 
son of Huntington, California, in the 
amount of $5,000., one half for American 
students of Norwegian descent to study 
in Norway, one half for Norwegian stu- 
dents of American history and political 
economy to study in American institu- 
tions. Two Halvorson Fellows have 
already been appointed by Norge-Ameri- 
ka Fondet, and American Fellows will be 
appointed in 1946. 


Fellows 1945-1946 


The Trustees at the above meeting con- 
firmed the appointment by the President 
of 58 new travelling Fellows: One Amer- 
ican Fellow to Norway, three Danish 
Fellows to the United States, three Ice- 
landic Fellows to the United States, six- 
teen Norwegian Fellows to the United 
States, and thirty-five Swedish Fellows to 
the United States. Among favorite sub- 
jects of study are medicine, business ad- 
ministration, and liberal arts. 


Fellows 1946-1947 

In January the Foundation will an- 
nounce to American institutions of learn- 
ing the competition for American Fellows 
to study in the Scandinavian countries. 
Applications will close and be submitted 
to the national jury on March 15. An- 
nouncement of fellowships yielding from 
$500. to $2,500. each will be made in 
April. 


Dr. Hanna Astrup Larsen 

Dr. Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor of 
the Foundation since 1912, submitted her 
resignation to take place July 1, 1946. It 
was accepted'on condition that she serve 
as Editor Emeritus in the hope that she 
will be able to continue to give the pub- 
lications of the Foundation her counsel. 


Professor John B. C, Watkins 

Dr. Watkins, Secretary of the Founda- 
tion and for many years beloved Director 
of Students, this autumn became Asso- 
ciate Professor of English in his home 
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country, at the University of Manitoba 
in Winnipeg. The day he left New York 
he enrolled as a Life Associate of the 
Foundation. 

The daily increasing number of Fel- 
lows from the Scandinavian countries will 
greatly miss Dr. Watkins, but they will 
be received by a staff of graduates of 
women’s colleges who will assist the 
President in arranging their studies. 
Mrs. Leach has resumed her old function 
of hostess to the students, interrupted 
in 1925, and they are entertained by the 
Social Committees of Foundation Chap- 
ters. 


James Creese 


President James Creese 


Dr. Creese, Vice-president and former 
Secretary of the Foundation, became this 
autumn President of Drexel Institute in 


Philadelphia. 


Publications 

The Skalds by L. M. Hollander is the 
latest addition to the stately array of 
books from the Old Norse published in 
the course of the years by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. It is reviewed 
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Professor Urey and Minister Eriksson at the Nobel Luncheon 


by Professor Stefan Einarsson in this 
number of the Review. 

The second book for 1945 is Twelve 
Stories by Steen Steensen Blicher trans- 
lated from the Danish by Hanna Astrup 
Larsen with an Introduction by Sigrid 
Undset. Blicher was a nineteenth century 
author who was little regarded in his 
. lifetime, but has grown in stature and 
popularity year by year. His special field 
was Jutland, the heath country which 
at that time abounded in strange and 
strongly marked types. Fru Undset, 
who from childhood has been a Blicher 
enthusiast, has written the story of his 
tragic life, a story as fascinating as one 
of her novels, against a background of 
Danish social conditions in the mid- 
century. 


Second Nobel Fete 


The first public celebration of the birth- 
day of Alfred Nobel, October 21, was 
sponsored by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation at a luncheon in the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. This was the second 
Nobel Féte of the Foundation. In 1944 the 


Foundation held this ceremony on the date 


of Nobel’s death, December 10, because 
the prizes were presented in New York. 
This year it will be possible for the prize 
winners to receive the awards in Stock- 
holm in December. At the suggestion of 
the Nobel Foundation, the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation has established 
the Birthday of Alfred Nobel, October 21, 
as an annual American Féte. It is hoped 
that the Chapters of the Foundation in 
various parts of the United States wiil 
eventually hold suitable exercises on that 
eccasion. 

The Nobel Ceremony in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Waldorf Astoria was attend- 
ed by nearly five hundred scientists and 
distinguished guests. It was preceded by 
a reception for the new Minister of Swe- 
den, the Honorable Herman Eriksson, 
who made his first public address in the 
United States. His subject was “The 
Spirit of Alfred Nobel.” Dr. Reuben Gil- 
bert Gustavson, Vice-President of the 
University of Chicago, spoke on “The 
Fellowship of Science” and Dr. Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Professor of English 
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Elsa Bréndstrém Ulich, Professor Gustavson, and Professor Hovgaard 
at the Nobel Luncheon 


in Harvard University, on “The American 
Tradition.”” Dr. Murdock will be Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation Lecturer to 
the Scandinavian universities in 1946. A 
Trustee of the Foundation and former 
Fellow, Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, Nobel 
Laureate, addressed the assembly on “The 


Atom and Humanity,’ and answered 
questions about the atomic bomb. Dr. 
Leach spoke on the theme “The Norwe- 
gian Peace Prize.” 

The President of the Foundation pre- 
sided and the Treasurer, Mr. Hans Chris- 
tian Sonne, Chairman of the National 
Planning Association, was Toastmaster. 
The Invocation was pronounced by Mon- 
signor Thomas John McDonnell and the 
Benediction by the Reverend Paul Austin 
Wolfe. The American national anthem 
was sung by Mr. Osie Hawkins of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the Swedish an- 
them by the baritone Sergeant Gosta Eng- 
lund in uniform from combat service over- 
seas. Dr. C. A. J. Parmentier played on 
the grand organ the national anthems of 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. Messages 
were read or announced from Nobelstif- 
telsen, the Norwegian Storting, the sister 
institutions of the Foundation overseas, 
the American-Swedish Historical Founda- 
tion, the Secretary of the Foundation, 
Professor John B. C. Watkins, of the 


University of Manitoba, and many au- 
thors, scientists, and Nobel Laureates, as 
well as from Colonel Henry S. Stimson, 
former Secretary of State and Secretary 
of War. 

There were toasts to the President of 
the United States, their Majesties the 
Kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
the President of Iceland, and the spirit 
of Alfred Nobel. 

Six Nobel Laureates attended the As- 
sembly. The Secretary of this Assembly 
was Mr. Holger Lundbergh of the Amer- 
ican-Swedish News Exchange, assisted by 
an interim staff of graduates of women’s 
colleges, and the Social Committee of the 
New York Chapter. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 

Mrs. Adéle Heilborn, executive secre- 
tary, reports that Miss Dorothy Crook, of 
the American Legation, has been lecturing 
on the American scene of today under the 
auspices of the Stiftelse. At the same time 
an exhibition of contemporary Swedish 
cartoons is being assembled by the Stif- 
telse to tour American galleries under the 
auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

In 1945, the Stiftelse has registered as 
Honorary Fellows of the Foundation stu- 
dents with stipends awarded by other 
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organizations, giving the privileges of 
American-Scandinavian Foundation spon- 
sorship to many students from Sweden in 
the United States. Thus eleven graduates 
granted stipends for study in America by 
Handels Hégskolan in Stockholm are also 
Honorary Fellows of the Foundation. 

The interchange of regular Fellows by 
the Sweden-America Foundation and the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation will 
be resumed as of 1946-1947. Applications 
for study in America with stipends up to 
two thousand dollars have already been 
advertised in Sweden. 


Norge-Amerika Fondet 


Mr. Arne Kildal, Secretary, reports 
great activity of the board and the alumni. 
The latter are raising a special fund, and 
a new fund is to be named after the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Already 
early in the autumn many Fellows were 
appointed for study in America, the first 
to sail being Nils Butenschén Reder, 
student at Harvard College. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 


Mrs. Annette Jerrild, Secretary, re- 
ports that “Amerika Bygger,” the photo- 
graphic exhibition of American architec- 
ture, assembled for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation by the Office of War 
Information at the Museum of Modern 

Art, opened in the Town Hall of Copen- 
' hagen in September under the auspices of 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab. There 
were addresses by Mr. Viggo Carstensen, 
President of the Selskab, the American 
Minister Mr. M. B. Davis, and the Crown 
Prince. Eight other Danish cities are now 
competing to show the exhibition before 
it goes to Norway. 

Already this autumn the Selskab has 
appointed Fellows for study in the United 
States, and next year will send us many 
students when the interchange with the 
Foundation is resumed as of the academic 
year 1946-1947. Danish industrialists and 
bankers are contributing generously to the 
stipends awarded by Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab. 


1945-1946 Fellows 

Marie Louise Thaxter, George Unger 
Vetlesen Fellow in Political Economy, 
was the first American student to go to 
Norway after the war. She is a daughter 
of Judge Sidney S. T. F. Thaxter of the 
Supreme Court of Maine and a resident 
of Portland. She graduated from Ben- 
nington College with high honors in 1945. 
In Oslo, she has conferred with Norge- 
Amerika Fondet, the American Embassy, 
and the University. 

Nils Butenschén Reder, Honorary Fel- 
low in Economics from Norway, was the 
first student from the Norwegian under- 
ground to arrive in the United States. Be- 
fore the war, he passed his entrance ex- 
aminations to the University and has since 
acquired merit on the “home front.” He is 
studying economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity and is residing in Lowell House. 

Dr. Asger Christiansen, Honorary Fel- 
low from Denmark, is doing graduate 
work on the ear and throat in the Colum- 
bia Presbyterian Hospital and the Man- 
hattan Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital. 

Miss Lisa Cappelin, Justus P. Seeburg 
Industrial Fellow from Sweden, is pursu- 
ing research in library technique in the 
Schofield Library of the Foundation. She 
plans later to go to the Library of Con- 
gress and the Harvard College Library. 

Four Honorary Fellows from Sweden 
are taking advanced courses in various 
fields of Business Administration at Co- 
lumbia University: Mr. Karl Erik Hans- 
son, Mr. Bertil Kran, Mrs. Karin Eliza- 
beth Myring-Larssen, and Mr. Johan 
Olof Ragnarsson Séderberg. Mr. Séder- 
berg is a grandson of former Swedish 
Minister to the United States, Axel Wal- 
lenberg. 

Dr. Siv Gunnarsson, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, is studying child psychiatry 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Miss Karin Inge Farnstrém, Honorary 
Fellow from Sweden, is studying sociol- 
ogy and conducting classes in Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York. 
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Dr. John Gussen, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, has been doing research as 
a Purcell Fellow in the Yale University 
Medical School. He recently broadcasted 
to Sweden under the auspices of Office of 
War Information on medical studies in the 
United States. 

Dr. Helge Tyren, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, is at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Former Fellows 


Dr. Albin Widén, Fellow from Sweden 
1935-36, has won the first prize of 25,000 
kronor in the annual novel competition 
arranged by the Stockholm publishers 
Wahlstrém och Widstrand in conjunc- 
tion with Europafilm and the weekly 
magazine Hemmets Journal. His book is 
entitled Nu blommar prdrien (Now 
Blooms the Prairie) and is a story of 
Swedish-American life. Dr. Widén is at 
present head of the Swedish Informa- 
tion Bureau in Minneapolis. He has con- 
tributed articles to the Review. 

Mr. Karl Lerstrup, Honorary Fellow 
from Denmark 1939-1940, although 
“stranded” in the United States by the 
war, has enjoyed a constructive career. In 
1941 he was employed by the Allis Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company at their 
Boston office, and in 1943 was transferred 
to the home office in Milwaukee to direct 
research in the high power short-circuit 
laboratory. In 1944 he was named expert 
consultant in the Army Intelligence Serv- 
ice. In 1945 he became consultant engi- 
neer to the Radar development program 
undertaken by his company and served 
also as vice-chairman of the Basic Science 
group of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

Mr. Mogens E. Christiansen, Honorary 
Fellow from Denmark 1940-1941, is head 
of the Laboratory and Inspection Depart- 
ment of General Dry Batteries in Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Dr. Henrik Dam, Fellow from Den- 
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mark 1940-1941, will return to Den- 
mark to resume his professorship at the 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Benedikt Gréndal, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland 1944-1945, is completing his 
last year of undergraduate study at Har- 
vard College concentrating on modern 
history and the political sciences. Last 
summer, in co-operation with Dr. Sven 
Liljeblad, he made a survey of the 
Scandinavian collection in Harvard Col- 
lege Library. The Icelandic collection is 
being brought completely up to date and 
is probably the best library of modern 
Icelandic material in America. 

Mr. Axel Ekwall, Fellow from Sweden 
1941-1942, returned by the plane Snow- 
ball September 11 of the ATC Line to 
New York where he is technical attaché 
of the Swedish Legation Commercial De- 
partment. 

Dr. Per Hedenius, Fellow from Sweden 
1941-1942, returned to the United States 
by ATC plane October 8 as technical ad- 
viser on military medicine to the Swedish 


Legation with headquarters in their New 
York office. 


Swedish Lecturer to U.S.A. 1945 


The Foundation has sponsored several 
of the lectures of Dr. Torbjorn Caspers- 
son, Professor of Cell Research in Karo- 
linska Institutet in Stockholm. Dr. Cas- 
persson came to the so-called “cancer 
conference” at Hershey, Pennsylvania, on 
invitation of the International Cancer Re- 
search Foundation of Philadelphia and 
the Jane Coffin-Childs Memorial Fund. 
He lectured on cellular problems in many 
institutions, including Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York, and 
gave the 1945 Edward K. Dunham Lec- 
tures at Harvard. 


Sustaining Associate 

Miss May Atherton Leach of Philadel- 
phia died October 7, 1945, at the age of 
89. She has been a Sustaining Associate 
of the Foundation since 1917. She was 
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associated with many Scandinavian proj- 
ects in Philadelphia, including the visit 
of the Crown Prince of Sweden, and left 
books and works of art to Scandinavian 
institutions. The July 1915 issue of Tue 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEW pub- 
lished her article “John Morton,” the 
issue of July 1920 her article “Zacharias 
Poulson.” 


Augustana Chapter 


The Chapter is planning a Danish eve- 
ning and an Alfred Nobel program for 
the coming season. 


Cambridge Chapter 

The annual business meeting of the 
American-Scandinavian Forum was held 
in Phillips Brooks House, May 25. All the 
present officers were re-elected. Dr. Elisa- 
beth Deichmann was chairman of the 
nominating committee. 

The final meeting of the season, June 
22, because of gasoline restrictions, was 
not the usual picnic. Instead, the social 
hour was preceded by violin and piano 
recitals. 


Chicago Chapter 

The Secretary of the Chicago Chapter, 
Mrs. Helen Englund, made an extensive 
lecture tour of the Scandinavian countries 
this autumn. She addressed many women’s 
‘clubs and included a visit to Finnmark 
with the Commander of Little Norway. 


New York Chapter 

The Chapter joined with the Trustees 
of the Foundation in arranging the cele- 
bration of the Birthday of Alfred Nobel 
at luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria Oc- 
tober 21. 
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Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Honorary 
President of the Chapter, was guest-of- 
honor at the Social Evening of the Chap- 
ter at Sherry’s, November 16. A beautiful 
chapter diploma executed by Mr. Julian 
C. Levi with the shields of the United 
States and the Scandinavian countries in 
five colors was presented to Baroness 
Dahlerup. The occasion was also the 
twentieth anniversary of the marriage 
of Dr. James Creese, former Secretary of 
the Foundation, by the Archbishop of 
Uppsala. 

The Chapter diploma to Baroness 
Dahlerup reads as follows: “Whereas 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup, a daughter of 
Denmark, whose noble strain has ever 
been matched by her nobility of heart and 
spirit, has untiringly and unselfishly 
worked to advance the principle of a bet- 
ter understanding between the peoples of 
Scandinavia and of the United States; 
Whereas she served with singular ability 
and tact as Social Chairman of the New 
York Chapter of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation from 1919 to 1929, 
recording with accuracy and affection the 
activities of her Committee during this 
decade; Whereas as Historian from 1938 
to 1945, she painstakingly assembled and 
carefully edited a wealth of material and 
inspiringly told the story of the Chapter 
from its origin to 1940; Be it therefore 
resolved that the New York Chapter of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
salutes her staunch and indefatigable 
spirit and pays sincere thanks to her for 
her warmth, wisdom, and devotion to 
duty. Viggo Rambusch, Secretary; Ray 
Morris, President.” 
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The Skalds. A Selection of Their Poems, 
With Introduction and Notes by Lee M. 
Hollander. Princeton University Press for the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1945. 
Price $2.75. 


Audaces fortuna juvat. Professor Hollander 
has certainly shown no mean amount of bold- 
ness in addressing himself to the problem of 
translating into English that most formidable 
of all Germanic poetry, the poetry of the Old 
Norse-Icelandic Skalds. 

The road of a translator is proverbially 
thorny, but in this case the difficulties are so 
great that one would a priori consider them 
insurmountable, if the translator aspires not 
only to give a flat prose paraphrase, as many 
of the scholars have done, but a real imitation 
of the original with its strict rules of allitera- 
tion, assonances, inrimes, syllable counting, 
feminine endings, and intricate poetic diction. 

And Professor Hollander does aspire to do 
several of these things, though not quite all: 
he does not attempt to give the intricate pat- 
tern of inrimes and assonances. Often enough, 
too, he has to replace the obligatory disyllabic 
word of the feminine ending with two English 
words. Sometimes this license tends to spoil 
the rhythm. But he allows himself no liberties 
with the alliteration and the poetic diction. 
Now with all this, does he succeed? I think so, 
to a considerable extent. 

Even for Icelanders skaldic verses are no 
easy reading. The readers of the sagas have 
long been in the habit of skipping the verses 
inserted for adornment or as footnotes to 
prove a point by the old writers. The reasons 
for this difficulty are to be sought primarily in 
the old-fashioned diction of skaldic verse, and 
especially the habit of spinning out long ken- 
nings or circumlocutions for a number of 
things that have a simple enough meaning, if 
you call a spade a spade. The difficulties 
caused by archaisms, kennings, and involved 
sentence structure have, indeed, been such as 
to convince some of the greatest experts of 
skaldic verse that it was never meant to be 
understood offhand except by a select few. 
True, other critics have berated these for their 
obscurantism, laying down as an axiom that 
skaldic verse must be understandable to the 
hearers, as any other art of words. I am not 
certain whether James Joyce’s Ulysses had 
been published by this time, otherwise it might 
have become a powerful argument for the 
“obscurantists.” 

But how does Professor Hollander treat his 
English readers in the point of diction? I think 
I can safely assert that he smoothes their way 
considerably. In fact, apart from his .ken- 
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nings, which are comparatively simple and 
always explained in footnotes, he does not 
use many archaisms. For an English-speaking 
person his verses are much easier to read than 
the originals for the Icelanders of today, yes, 
we can boldly assert, even for the Icelanders 
who wrote the sagas in which they are im- 
bedded. This may be erring on the part of the 
translator, but it is at any rate errare in 
meliorem partem. 

So much for the diction. But how about the 
metrical form? This is the part of these poems 
that even today appeals most to the Icelanders. 
The interplay of alliteration, assonances, and 
inrimes still conveys to them an intricacy of 
art somewhat similar to the effect of a poly- 
phonic fugue. If Professor Hollander could 
have rendered this so as to catch the ear of 
his audience, he would indeed have given a 
faithful picture of the originals. But he says 
himself that, even if he had been able to do 
so, his audience would not have been able to 
hear the nuances. One may even question 
whether people will generally discover, not to 
say appreciate, his art of handling the allitera- 
tion, which, as far as I have noticed, seems to 
be without a flaw. 

Fortunately for those who might lay the 
book down in disgust if they found it filled 
with translations of uninteresting skaldic 
verse, Professor Hollander has done much 
more than that. He has written an excellent 
introduction to the poems. He has presented 
to us a select company among the numerous 
skalds, from the oldest one, Bragi hinn gamli 
Boddason, to the scurrilous jester at King 
Harald hardradi’s court, Sneglu-Halli. Each 
poet, too, has been wisely pruned. But this is 
not all. Many of the verses are occasional 
verses or actual links in the plot of the sagas. 
Realizing this, Hollander has given us all the 
anecdotes or more or less full extracts from 
the sagas concerning both the poets and their 
poetry. Thus we get pretty good portraits of 
the Viking Egill Skallagrimsson, the amorous 
poet Kormak, and the thoroughly sympathetic 
court poet Sighvat Thordarson. And in case 
of the difficult and old-fashioned shield poetry 
left us as the chief remnants of the oldest 
poets, Hollander has printed as an introduc- 
tion chapters from Snorri’s Edda elucidating 
the myths that the poets were celebrating. All 
this makes the book not only so much more 
easy reading, but actually often quite a thrill- 
ing lecture. 

In the above lines I have chiefly been speak- 
ing to the general reader. I think the book can 
easily be recommended to him for its contents 
of stories and anecdotes if for nothing else. 
But “for the student of Old Germanic litera- 
tures this unique phenomenon will be of utmost 
interest, and students of comparative litera- 
ture, poetics, esthetics should find in it mat- 
ter for rewarding thought.” These are Hol- 
lander’s own words, but we fully agree with 
them. And we congratulate him on a difficult 


matter well done. STerAn EINarsson 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Icelandic. By Stefan Einarsson. Illustrated. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. Price $5.50. 


Queen Victoria had to learn at an early age 
that there is no royal road to music. Professor 
Einarsson has not chosen to pretend to the 
English-speaking world that his native lan- 
guage can be acquired without honest effort. 
The formidable bulk of this handsome volume 
may well cause the irresolute undergraduate 
to consider learning Manx or Malagache. But 
if Iceland is his island, a brief investigation 
will soon convince him that this is the nearest 
thing to Icelandic Without Tears on the mar- 
ket. It is really three books in one: the first 
full grammar of Modern Icelandic in any lan- 
guage by one of the most eminent scholars in 
the field; a reader carefully compiled to pro- 
vide information on vital oa jects from politics 
to superstitions, and to equip the traveller with 
vocabulary and idiom for every reputable 
pursuit from buying cigarettes or getting a 
haircut to writing letters or reading editorials ; 
and a 200-page glossary which with its pho- 
netic transcriptions is in effect a small pro- 
nouncing dictionary. The illustrations and map 
by Halldor Petursson, former Fellow of the 
Foundation from Iceland, are as useful as they 
are decorative. 


J.W. 


General Education in a Free Society. Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee. Harvard 
University Press. 1945. Price $2.00. 


“Rejoice! Rejoice! The multitude’s assem- 
bled. What does that concern us? What does 
that concern us? Rejoice! Rejoice! The multi- 
tude’s assembled. What does that concern us,— 
At present? At present?” 

The above is a popular translation into al- 
leged Harvard English of the song “Hail, hail, 
the gang’s all here.” Students from the Scan- 
dinavian countries who will seek higher learn- 
‘ ing at Harvard University after the war will 
find the recent Harvard Report a chief topic 
of conversation. Beneath the veneer of the 
elaborate prose of Massachusetts Bay nearly 
every aspect of American education, except 
the kindergartens, is analyzed and criticized in 
this book. . 

The Report recommends a retreat from the 
programs of elective studies established at 
Harvard, and largely throughout America, by 
the late President Eliot and a partial return 
to the prescribed studies of essentials that 
were Harvard’s contribution to the American 
tradition until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

“Too many children,” says the Report, “have 
learned too little about too much.” The recom- 
mendation is by no means a plea for suppres- 
sion of progressive education or acceptance of 
totalitarianism. It postulates the thought that 
democracy should insure equality of opportu- 
nity, that youth be given equal instruction be- 
fore being cast adrift into imaginative discov- 
ery. In short we should educate for democracy 
rather than for anarchy. One of the essentials 


of American general education should be the 
study of the history and the meaning of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
agrees in the main with the logic of the Har- 
vard Report. We differ somewhat in classifica- 
tion. At Harvard social science is listed as a 
separate category. The Foundation includes 
history and social studies under the humani- 
ties. Our general classification is three: The 
Humanities, the Natural Sciences, the Voca- 
tional Sciences. 

Shortly before the publication of the Har- 
vard Report, even before its official acceptance 
at Harvard, its principles were adopted by 
Yale University. 

H.G.L. 


Prospector in Siberia. The Autobiogra- 
phy of goon Lied. Illustrated, Ozford Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. Price $3.75. 

This autobiography is a cycle that begins 
and ends in the Romsdal, where Jonas Lied 
was born of good old farming stock. From 
boyhood he had an urge toward international 
trade. He took jobs successively in England, 
Germany, and France, applying himself to 
learning the language and business conditions 
in each country. But his real thrill and the 
great achievement of his life were to come in 
Russia. 

An Englishman, Alfred Derry, who was 
engaged in buying furs in central Siberia, 
conceived the idea of how much cheaper it 
would be if goods could be transported by 
water down the great Siberian rivers, north of 
Russia, rounding the North Cape, and on from 
there to England. This idea had become an 
obsession with him. Meeting Lied accidentally 
on a train in France, he felt that he had found 
the man to carry it out. Events proved that 
he was right. 

The first step was to send Lied to Siberia. 
There he found an almost unbelievable wealth 
of goods. Besides the staple exports, furs, 
wool, hides, flax, hemp, and the possibilities 
for timber, grain, metals, there were all 
kinds of queer specialties. One man sold only 
mammoth ivory; another, goat horns that 
were made into life elixir for the Chinese; 
another, a particular kind of long hairs from 
the back of the elk from which brushes for 
miniature painters in Europe and Japan were 
made; another, a cedar nut from which a 
sweet oil prized by the pastry cooks of Paris 
was pressed. Lied was fascinated. Looking 
back many years later he remarked on what 
boundless wealth Russia could have drawn 
from Siberia if she could have avoided the 
imbroglio of war and revolution. 

In January 1912 the Siberian Steamship 
Manufacturing and Trading Company was 
formed in Oslo. Commander Christensen of 
Sandefjord lent his whaler, the Tulla, for the 
first voyage. The Kara Sea Route had become 
a reality. For the second voyage, in 1913, Lied 
persuaded Fridtjof Nansen to accompany 
him. (In 1917 he tried to get Theodore Roose- 
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yelt to go with him, but our entrance into the 
war blocked the negotiations.) 

Even the war did not put a stop to the 
happy activities of trading and shipping. 
Somehow, Lied felt, trade must go on—the 
human race had to live, and could not live on 
war. It was the Revolution that put an end 
to his connection with the Kara Sea Route. 
Passionately devoted to that which had. been 
his life work, he was ready to carry on even 
under Soviet auspices. But the company was 
taken away from him. After endless harass- 
ments, he left Russia, impoverished, glad to 
escape with his life. He returned to the family 
home in Romsdal somewhat in the mood of a 
prodigal son, and applied his energies to 
building up the farm. 

A fascinating book in the personality it 
reveals and in its stories of adventure. An 
important book for the light it sheds on 
Russia. 


H.A.L, 


The Curtain Falls. Last Days of the Third 
Reich. By Count Folke Bernadotte. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Count Eric Lew- 
enhaupt. Illustrated. Knopf. 1945. Price $2.00. 

When Count Folke Bernadotte was in Paris 
in November 1944 to negotiate with General 
Eisenhower and other Allied commanders 
about Sweden’s share in post-war reconstruc- 
tion, he talked with the Swedish consul general, 
Raoul Nordling, and heard the story of how 
Nordling had been able to persuade the Ger- 
mans to release a number of French captives 
taken at the time of the capitulation of Paris. 
This was the spark that, falling in Count Ber- 
nadotte’s mind, led to the Swedish Red Cross 
expedition in the spring of 1945 for the rescue 
of Danish and Norwegian captives in German 
concentration camps. 

Is was a discouraging situation, for so far 
the Red Cross had not been allowed a glimpse 
into “these hells as we feared them to be.” It 
was even rumored that, if the German forces 
should collapse, the prisoners might be liqui- 
dated in order that there should be none to 
tell the tale. Count Bernadotte realized that 
he would have to get in touch with Himmler 
himself. In arguments with the Gestapo chief’s 
immediate subordinates he took the tack that 
anti-German sentiments in Sweden were very 
strong on account of the cruelties perpetrated 
on Danes and Norwegians, and even hinted 
that Sweden might enter the war. At last he 
reached Himmler. 

Strangely enough the dreaded Gestapo chief 
had a lurking sentimental kindness for Scan- 
dinavians, as shown by his saving Bishop Berg- 
grav from execution and releasing Rector Seip 
with an apology, even offering him a salary to 
carry on his scholarly work in Germany. No 
doubt this feeling was present in his dealings 
with Bernadotte, but he argued that there 
were not more than perhaps 2,000 Scandina- 
vians in the camps (there were 19,000 who 
were rescued), and of course denied all tales 
of cruelties. It took many hours of arguing, 
many trips—back to Sweden, back to Den- 
mark, round about in Germany, often under 
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fire—and renewed conferences with Himmler, 
before Count Bernadotte secured permission 
to assemble the Scandinavian prisoners in two 
camps near the Danish border. Somewhat to 
his surprise, Swedish Red Cross representa- 
tives were permitted to collect the prisoners, 
but as it turned out they were only allowed to 
pick them up outside the gates of the camps, 
not to enter. When Count Bernadotte entered 
Neuengamme, where they had been assembled, 
he was therefore the first representative of a 
neutral humanitarian organization to visit a 
German concentration camp. Almost the first 
person he met there was Odd Nansen, and he 
relates how his blood boiled when he saw his 
Norwegian friend pull off his cap and stand 
at attention before the German officer. He 
hated to leave the Scandinavians there and 
tried with a Paa Gjensyn to assure them that 
they were not abandoned. Something was 
done with the aid of the Swedish Red Cross 
to alleviate conditions in the camp, and ulti- 
mately they were all saved and brought to 
Sweden. But for the thousands of non-Scandi- 
navians in the camp he could do nothing. 

As the newspapers have related, Bernadotte 
was drawn into high politics, being asked by 
Himmler to carry an offer of surrender to 
the Western Allies. He first refused to do so 
unless the offer included the capitulation of 
the German forces in Denmark and Norway. 
The offer was rejected because it did not in- 
clude a surrender on both fronts. Nevertheless 
Count Bernadotte felt perhaps he “had helped 
to bring about an earlier armistice than might 
otherwise have been achieved.” 

The picture the author paints of the last 
days of the Reich, with the leaders fighting 
and intriguing against each other, is a sordid 
and ghastly one. Neither the concessions of 
Himmler nor the flattery of being chosen as 
emissary created any illusions in the mind of 
Count Bernadotte regarding the Nazi regime. 
In his Epilogue he insists that there must be 
_ absolute clarity on two points. First, it must 
be made clear that Germany was defeated on 
all fronts, not only the military. Second, the 
German people must be made to see that their 
leaders were men “completely lacking in moral 
conceptions and human stature. . . . The final 
act of the drama of the Third Reich lacked 
any dignity or tragic quality. It was merely 
ignominious, because all the dramatic persone 
were themselves ignominious and petty.” 


The Dwarf. By Par Lagerkvist. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Alexandra Dick. 
L. B. Fischer. 1945. Price $2.50. 


The work of Par Lagerkvist, one of the most 
remarkable of modern Swedish authors, re- 
cently elected to a place among the immortals 
of the Swedish Academy, has been described 
in the Revrew by Holger Ahlenius. The first 
of his books to be presented to an American 
audience was the modern play The Man With- 
out a Soul published by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation in its Scandinavian Plays 
of the Twentieth Century. 

In The Dwarf Lagerkvist turns from his 
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preoccupation with ultramodern problems to 
draw a picture of Renaissance Italy with its 
orgies of living, its wars and pestilence and 
filth, its art and philosophy, its wickedness and 
piety, its yearning for holiness symbolized by 
the campanile built by Messer Bernardo—who 
is easily recognized as Leonardo da Vinci. 

The story is told by the Dwarf. In those 
days princes often kept whole companies of 
dwarfs for their amusement. This dwarf, how- 
ever, is alone. He hates his kind. Dwarfs, he 
says, are an old race who beget no children but 
“let themselves be born” of strangers. Himself 
sterile, he hates human beings, their passions 
and appetites, the very smell of human bodies. 
More than all he hates love. The only thing he 
loves is war. The great condottiere is his ideal. 

The character of the Dwarf has many facets. 
Some critics have interpreted him as merely 
the principle of evil that dwells in all human 
beings; he strikes terror in them because they 
recognize in him something of themselves. 

To the present reviewer the most striking 
feature about him is the hatred of the outsider 
for those who are on the inside, of one set 
apart for the normal, of the miszrable for the 
happy. When Messer Bernardo forcibly un- 
dresses him in order to sketch him, he is 
almost beside himself with rage. As he looks 
at the unfinished painting of the Last Supper, 
he rejoices that the Christ will soon be taken. 
“He will hang there as naked as I am.now, as 
humiliated as I, exposed to the stares of all, 
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